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CHAPTER I 


THE COAST OF FRANCE 


I DARE say that I had already read my uncle's letter 
a hundred tin1es, and I am sure that I kne,v it by 
heart. None the less I took it out of my pocket, 
and, sitting on the side of the lugger, I went over 
it again with as much attention as if it were for the 
first tiule. It ,vas written in a prÏ111, angular hand, 
such as one ulight expect fronl a Ulan who had 
begun life as a village attorney, and it ,vas addressed 
to Louis de Laval, to the care oÍ\Villianl Hargreayes, 
of the Green 1\Ian in Ashford, I(ent. The landlord 
had nlany a hogshead of untaxed ]Trench brandy 
from the Normandy coast, and the letter had found 
its way by the saI11e hands. 


B 
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, 1\Iy deiu
 nephew Louis,' said the letter, 'no,v 
that your father is dead, and that you are alone in 
the world, I a1l1 sure that you ,,,ill not wish to carry 
on the feud Vdlich has existed between the two 
halves of the fan1ily. At the tÎ111e of the troubles 
your father ,vas dra,,'n towards the side of the I
ing, 
ßnd I to'wards that of the people, and it ended, as 
you kno"r, by his haying to fly fron1 the country, 
and by 1ny becoming the possessor of the estates of 
Grosbois. No doubt it is very hard that you should 
find yourself in a different position to your ances- 
tors, but I an1 sure that you ,vonld rather that 
the land s honld be held Ly a Bernac than by a 
stranger. Fro1l1 the brother of your mother you 
will at least always meet with sY111pathy and 
consideration. 
'And now I have S0111e advice for you. You 
know that I have always been a Republican, but it 
has becollle evident to 111e that there is no use in 
fighting against fate, and that Napoleon.s power is 
far too great to be shaken. This being so, I have 
tried to serve hin1, for it is well to howl when you 
are a1nong wolves. I have been aLle to do so 111uch 
for hinl that he has become l11Y very good friend, 
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so t1Utt I Inay ask hÏ111 what I like in return. lIe 
is now, as you are prob
tLly aware, ,,'ith the arlny 
at Doulogne, within a few n1ilos of Grosbois. If 
you will con1e oyer at once he will certainly forget 
the hostility of yonI' father in consideration of the 
services of your uncle. It is true that your nalne 
is stiU proscribed, but I1JY influence V\'ith the 
Elnperor ,yill set that Inatter right. C0111e to 1110, 
then, C0111e at once, and COlne ,vitb confidence. 
, Your uncle, 
I C. RETINAC.' 


So 111uch for the letter, but H ,,'as the outside 
which had puzzled n10 1110st. A seal of reel ,vax 
had been affixed ßt either end, and Iny uncle had 
apparently used his thlu11b as a signet. One could 
soe the little rippling edges of a coarse skin inl- 
printed upon the ,vax. And then above one of the 
seals there was ,,-ritten in English the two ,,'ords, 
'Don't C01110.' It was hastily scrawled, and whether 
by a Illan or a WOlnan it .was Ï111possible to say; but 
there it stared n1e in the face, that sinistor addition 
to an invitatíon. 
'Don't conlO!' IIad it been added by this 
D 2 
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unknown uncle of n1ine on account of S0111e sudden 
change in his plans? Surely that was incon- 
ceivable, for why in that case should he send the 
i11vitation at all? Or was it placed there by sonle 
one else who wished to warn 111e fron1 accepting 
this offer of hOSl)itality? 
rhe letter was in French. 
The warning was in English. Could it hruve been 
added in England? But the seals were unbroken, 
and how could anyone in England know what were 
the contents of the letter? 
And then, as I sat there with the big sail 
hUln111ing like a shell above Iny head and the 
green water hissing beside l11e, I thought over all 
that I had heard of this uncle of mine. l\ly 
father, the descendant of one of the proudest 
and oldest families in France, had chosen beauty 
and virtue rather than rank in his wife. Never for 
an hour had she given hin1 cause to regret it; but 
this lawyer brother of hers had, as I understood, 
offended I11Y father by his slavish obsequiousness in 
days of prosperity and his venOlllOUS enmity in the 
days of trouble. lIe had hounded on the peasants 
until n1Y fan1Ïly had 1een compelled to fly from the 
country, and had afterwards aided Robespierre in his 
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worst excesses, receiving as a reward the castle and 
estate of Grosbois, which was our own. At the fall 
of Robespierre he had succeeded in conciliating 
Barras, and through every successive change he 
still managed to gain a fresh tenure of the property. 
N ow it fi ppeared fronl his letter that the new 
Enlperor of France had also taken his part, though 
why he should befriend a man with such a history, 
and what seryice my Republican uncle could possibly 
render to him, were n1atters upon ,,'hich I could 
form no opinion. 
And now yon will ask me, no doubt, why I 
should accept the invitation of Bucll a man-a man 
Wh0111 my father had always stigmatised as a 
usurper and a traitor. It is easier to Bpeak of it 
now than then, but the fact ,vas that 'we of the 
new generation felt it very irksome and difficult to 
carryon the bitter quarrels of the last. To the 
older cm'igrés the clock of time seemed to have 
stopped in the year 1792, and they remained for 
ever ,,'ith the loves and the hatreds of that era 
fixed indelibly upon their souls. They had been 
burned into then1 by the fiery furnace through which 
they had passed. But 'we, wh,) had grown up 
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upon a strange sail, understood that the world had 
nloycc1, and that new ibsues had arisen. 'Ye ,,'ere 
inclined to forget these feuds of the last generation. 
France to us was no longer the Inurderous land of 
the sans-culotte and the guillotine basket; it ,vas 
rather the glorious queen of war, attacked by all 
and conquering an, but still so hard pressed that 
her scattered sons could hear her call to arnlS for 
ever sounding in their ears. It was that call 111 are 
than my uncle's letter ,vhich was taking 1110 oyer 
the waters of the Channel. 
For long IllY heart had boen with ll1Y country 
In her struggle, and :ret while nlY father liyed I 
had never dared to say so; for to hÏ1l1, who had 
served under Condé and {ought at Quiberon, it 
,,'ould have seemed the blackest 'treDson. But after 
his death there was no reason why I should not 
return to the land of nlY birth, and my desire ,yas 
the stronger because Eugénie-the saIne Eugénie 
who has been thirty years nlY wife-was of the san1e 
,yay of thinking as myself. I-Ier parents were a 
branch of the de Choiseuls, and their prej nelices 
,,'ere even stronger than those of 111Y father. Little 
did they think what ,yas passing in the ll1illds of 
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their children. l\Iany a tiule when they \vere 
1110Url1ing a French victory in the parlour we ,yere 
both capering with joy in the garden. There was 
a little window, all choked round with laurel 
bushes, in the corner of the bare brick house, and 
there we used to meet at night, the dearer to each 
other frolll our difference with all who surrounded 
us. I ".ould tell her my ambitions; she would 
strengthen thenl by her enthusiasill. And so all 
was ready when the time came. 
But there ,vas another reason besides the death 
of Iny father and the receipt of this lettcr from nlY 
uncle. Ashford was beco111ing too hot to hold mc. 
r will say this for the English, that they were vEry 
generous hosts to the French emigrants. There 
was not one of us ,,'ho did not carry a,vay a kindly 
remembrance of the land and its people. But in 
every country there are overbearing, s\vaggering 
folk, and even in q niet, sleepy Ashford we ,yere 
plagued Ly theln. There was one young I\:entish 
squire, Farley ,vas his nanle, who had earned a 
reputation in the town as a bully and a roisterer. He 
could not llleet one of us ,vithout uttering insults not 
lllerely against the present French Governl11ent, 
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which might have been excusaLle In an English 
patriot, but against France itself and all Frenchmen. 
Often ,ve were forced to be deaf in his presence, but 
at last his conduct bocalne so intolerable that I deter- 
mined to teach hil11 a lesson. There "
ere several 
of us in the coffee-rool11 at the Green J\Ian one 
evening, and he, full of wine and malice, "
as 
heaping insults upon the French, his eyes creeping 
round to 11le every nlonlent to see ho,v I was 
taking it. 'No,v, 1\Ionsieur de Laval,' he cried, 
putting his rude hand upon IllY shoulder, , here is 
a toast for you to ell-inle This is to the arm of 
Nelson which strikes down the French.' lIe stood 
leering at nle to see if I ,vould drink it. ' 'Yell, 
sir,' said I, 'I will drink your toast if you will 
drink l11ine in return.' 'CoIne on, then! ' said he. 
So we drank. 'Now, 111011sieur, let us have your 
toast,' said he. 'Fin your glass, then,' said 1. 
, It is full no,v.' '"'VeIl, then, here's to the cannon- 
ball which carried off that arnl ! ' In an instant I 
had a glass of port ,vine running down ll1Y fac'e, 
and ,vithin an hour a lneeting had been arranged. 
I shot hilll through the shoulder, and that night, 
when I came to the little window, Eugénic 
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pluckeù off SOl1le of the laurel leaves anù stucl
 
thenl in my hair. 
There were no legal proceedings about the duel, 
but it made my position a little difficult in the 
town, and it will explain, with other things, why I 
had no hesitation in accepting my unknown uncle's 
invitation, in spite of the singular addition ,yhich I 
found upon the cover. If he had indeed sufficient 
influence with the Emperor to renlOye the pro- 
scription which was attached to our nanle, then the 
only barrier which Ehut 111e off fro1n 111Y country 
WOll ld be demolished. 
You l1lust picture llle all this tilne as sitting 
upon the side of the lugger and turning ll1Y pro- 
spects and IllY position over in 111Y head. 
Iy 
reyerie ,vas interrupted by the heavy hand of the 
English skipper dropping abruptly upon 111Y arn1. 
':Now then, master,' said be, 'it's thue you 
were stepping into the dingey.' 
I do not inherit the politics of the aristocrats, 
but I have never lost their sense of personal dignity. 
I gently pushed away his polluting hand, and I 1'8- 
Inarkecl that ,ve were still a long way from the 
shore. 
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, 'Yell, yon can do as you please,' said he 
roughly; 'I'nl going no nearer, so you can take 
your choice of getting into the dingoy or of 
swimming for it.' 
It \vas in vain that I pleaded that he had been 
paid his price. I did not add that that price meant 
that the watch which had belonged to three genera- 
tions of de Lavals was now lying in the shop of a 
Doyel' goldsn1Íth. 
, Little enough, too! ' he cried harshly. ' Down 
sail, JÏ1n, and bring her to! No,v, l11aster, yon can 
step over the siàe, or yon can come back to Doyer, 
but I don't take the 'Tixen a cable's length nearer 
to Ambleteuse Reef with this gale cOll1ing up fronl 
the sou' -weiSt.' 
, In that cnse I shall go,' said 1. 
, You can lay your life on that!' he answered, 
and laughed ill so irrita.ting a fashion that I half 
turned upon hin1 ,\"ith the intention of chastising 
him. One is very helpless vtith these fellows, 
however, for a serious affair is of course out of the 
question, while if one uses a ca.ne upon them they 
ha ve a vile haLit of striking with their hands; 
which gives them an advantage. The 1\larquis d( 
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Chan1fort told n1C that, 'vhen he first settled in 
Sutton at the time of tI1C en1Ïgration, he lost a 
I tooth when reproving an unruly peasant. I made 
the best of a necessity, therefore, and, shrugging 
my shoulders, I passed oyer the side of the lugger 
into the little boat. J\Iy bundle 'was drol)ped in 
after lne-conceive to yourself the heir of all tho 
do Lavals travelling with a single bundle for his 
baggage !-and two sean10n pushed her off, pulling 
with long slow.strokes towards the low-lying shore. 
Thero ,,,as certainly every promise of a wild 
night, for the dark cloud which had rolled up ovcr 
the setting sun ,yas now frayed and ragged at the 
edges, extending a good third of the way across the 
heavens. It had split low down near the horizon, 
and the crimson g1are of the sunset beat through 
the gap, so that there ,vas the appearance of fire 
with a Inonstrous reek of s1110ke. A, red dancing 
belt of light lay across the Lroad slate-coloured 
ocean, and in the centre of it the little Llack craft 
was wallowing and tun1bling. The two sealnen 
kept looking up at the heavens, and then oyer their 
shoulders at the land, and I feared eycry 11101nent 
that they would put back beforc the gaJe burst. I 
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,vas fjJled with npprehension every time when the 
end of their pull turned their faces skyward, and it 
'was to draw their attention away from the storm- 
drift that I asked thonl ,,,hat the lights were which 
had begun to twinkle through the dusk both to the 
right and to the left of us. 
'That's Eoulogne to the north, and Etaples 
upon the south,' said one of the seamen civilly. 
Boulogne ! Etaples! How the words caIne 
back to me! It ,vas to Boulogne that in nlY boy- 
hood we had gone down for the summer bathing. 
Could I not remember as a little lad trotting along 
by my father's side as he paced the beach, and 
,yondering why every fisherman's cap fle,v off at 
our approach? And as to Etaplos, it was thence 
that ,ve had fled for England, when the folks came 
raving to the pier-head as we passed, and I joined 
nlY thin voice to my father's as he shrieked back at 
them, for a stone had broken my n10ther's knce, 
and ,ve ,,,ere all frenzied ,,,ith our fear and our 
hatred. And here they were, these places of my 
childhood, twinkling to the north and south of me, 
,vhile there, in the darkness between thenl, and 
only ten miles off at the furthest, lay my own castle, 
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my own land of Grosbois, where the men of lny 
blood had lived and died long before SODle of us 
had gone across 'with Duke "\Yilliam to conquer the 
proud island oyer the water. IIow I strained Iny 
eager eyes through the darknebs as I thought that 
the distant black keep of our fortalice might even 
now be visible ! 
, Yes, sir,' said the sea,n1an, "tis a fine stretch of 
lonesome coast, and many is the cock of your hackle 
that I have helped ashore there.' 
, Vrhat do you take me for, then?' I asked. 
, "\Yell, 'tis no business of mine, sir,' he 
answered. 'There are some trades that had best 
not cyen be spoken about.' 
'You think that I alTI a conspirator? ' 
, 'Yell, master, since you have put a namA to 
it. Lor' love you, sir, '\ve're used to it.' 
'I give you 111Y word that I alll none.' 
, An escaped prisoner, thon ? ' 
'No, nor that either.' 
The man leaned upon his oar, and I could see 
in the gloom that his face ,vas thrust forward, and 
that it was wrinkled with suspicion. 
, If 
Tou're one of Boney's spies -' he cried. 
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, I ! A spy!' The tOH9 of IllY VOice \vas 
enough to convince bim. 
, 'VeIl,' said he, ' I'm darned if I know "'hat you 
are. But if you'd been a spy I'd ha' had no hand 
in landing you, whatever the skipper 111ight say.' 
, 
Iind you, I've no word to say against Boney,' 
said the other seaman, speaking in a very thick 
rlullbling voice. 'He's Leen a rare good friend to 
the poor 11larincr.' 
It .surprised 1na to hear him speak so, for the 
virulence of feeling against the ne,,"" French Elnperor 
in England exceeded all belief, and high and low 
\vere united in their hatred of hin1; but the sailor 
soon gaye Ine a clue to his politics. 
, If tho poor l11ariner can run in his little bit of 
coffee and sugar, and run out his silk and his 
brandy, he has Boney to thank for it,' said he. 
c The merchants have had their spell, and now it's 
the turn of the poor nutriner.' 
I ren1embered then that Bnonaparto \Yat 
pcrsonal1y very popular an10ngst the smugglers: 
as well he lllight be, seeing that he had ll1ade ovel 
into their hands all the trade of the Channel. TIlE 
seaman continued to pull with his left hand, bu
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he pointed with his right oyer the sIate-colonred 
dancing 'waters. 
, There's Boney hilllself,' said he. 
Yon who live in a quieter age cannot conreiye 
the thrill which these sin1ple words sent through 
Ine. It ,vas but ten years since we had first heard 
of this ll1an with the curious Italian name-think 
of it, ten years, the tin1e that it takes for a priyate 
to becoIne a l1on-comlnissioned officer, or a clerk to 
win a fifty - ponnd ad vance in his salary. He had 
sprung in an instant ont of nothing into eyery- 
thing. One month people ,yere asking who he 
was, the next he had broken out in the north of 
Italy like the plague; ,.,. enice and Genoa withered 
at the touch of this swarthy ill-nourished boy. 
He cowed the soldiers in the field, and he outwitted 
the states1l1en in the council cbalubcr. "Vïth a 
frenzy of energy he rushed to the east, and then, 
while 111en ,vere still 111arvelling at the ,yay in 
,vhich he had converted Egypt into a French 
depf1rlmont, he ,"vas back again in Italy and had 
beaten Austria for the second tÎ1ne to the earth. 
lIe travelled as quickly as the rnn1011l" of his 
con1ing; and ,,,here he caIne there ,,,ere ne,v 
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,'ictories, new conlbinations, the crackling of old 
systems and the Llurring of ancient lines of frontier. 
Holland, Savoy, S\vitzerland-they "'rre becolne 
luere nanles upon the l11ap. :France was eating 
into Europe in every direction. They had ll1ade 
hilll Elnperor, thid beardless artillery officer, and 
without an effort he had crushed down those 
TIepublicans before ",hOl11 the oldest king and the 
proudest nobility of E nrope had been helpless. So 
it came about that \VO, who watched bhl1 dart frOlll 
place to place like the shuttle of destiny, and who 
heard his nallle al waYB in connection with SOI11e 
new achievement and some new success, had COllle 
at last to look upon him as something more than 
human, something monstrous, overshadowing 
France and menacing Eúrope. His giant 
presence loomed over the continent, and so deep 
\vas the impression which his fa1l1e had nlade in 
lilY 111ind that, when the English sailor pointëa 
confidently over the darkening waters, and cried 
'There's Boney!' I looked up for the instant 
with a foolish expectation of seeing SOlne gigantic 
figure, some elemental creature, dark, inchoate, 
and threatening, brooding over the waters of the 
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CLannel. Even now, after the long gap of years 
and the knowledge of his downfall, that great 
nlan casts his spell upon you, but all that you read 
and all that you hear cannot give you an idea of 
what his naine nleant in the days when he was at 
the sunlmit of his career. 
'Yhat actually met my eye was very different 
frOin this childish expectation of ll1ine. To the north 
there was a long low cape, the name of which has 
now escaped 1ne. In the evening light it had been 
of the same greyish green tint as the other head- 
lands; but now, as the darkness fell, it gradually 
broke into a dull glow, like a cooling iron. On that 
wild night, seen and lost wi th the heave and sweep 
of the boat, this lurid streak carried with it a vague 
but sinister suggestion. The red line splitting the 
darkness 1night have been a giant half-forged sword- 
blade with its point towards England. 
, "\Vhat is it, then? ' I asked. 
'Just what I say, master,' said he. 'It's one 
of Boney's armies, with Boney himself in the Iniddle 
of it as like as not. Them is their canlp fires, and 
you'll see a dozen such between this and Ostend. 
He's audacious enough to come across, is littla 
c 
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Boney, if he could dowse Lord Nelson's other eye; 
but there's no chae.ce for binl until then, and well 
he knows it.' 
, How can Lord X elson know ,vhat he is doing? ' 
I asked. 
The man pointed out over Iny shol!lder into the 
darkness, and far on the horizon I perceived three 
little twinkling lights. 
, "\Vatch dog,' said he, in his husky voice. 
, ,A.ndromeda. Forty-four,' added his com- 


panion. 
I have often thought of the111 since, the long 
glow upon the land, and the three little lights upon 
the sea) standing for so l11uch, for the byo great 
rivals face to face, for the power of tbe land and 
the power of the water, for the centuries-old battle, 
which may last for centuries to con1e. And yet, 
Frenchman as I an1, do I not know that the struggle 
is already decided ?-for it lies between the childless 
nation and that which has a lusty young brood 
springing up around her. If France falls she dies, 
but if England falls how many nations are there 
who will carry her speech, her traditions and her 
blood on into the history of the future? 
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The land had Leen loon1ing darker, [lnù the 
thudding of the ,ya yes upon the s
nd sounded louder 
èvery instant upon my ears. I couh1 already see the 
quick dancing gIealn of the surf in front of me. Sud- 
denly, as I l)eerec1 through the deepening shadow, a 
long dark boat shot out fron1 it, like a t
rout from 
under a stone, n1aking straight in our direction. 
, A guard boat! ' cried one of the seamen. 
'Bill, boy, ,ve're done!' said the other, and 
began to stuff something into his sea boot. 
But the boat swerved at the sight of us, like a 
shying horse, and was off in another direction as 
fast as eight frantic oars could drive her. The 
seamen stared after her and wiped their brows. 
'Her conscience don't seem much easier than our 
own,' said one of then1. 'I made sure it was the 
preven ti Yes.' 
'Looks to me as if you "
eren't the only queer 
cargo on the coast to-night, nlister,' ren1arked his 
comrade. ' 'Vhat could she be ? ' 
. ' Cursed if I know what she WßS. I ralTIlned a 
cake of good Trinidad tobacco into my boot ,vhcn 
I saw her. I've seen the inside of a French prison 
Lefore now. Give way, Bill, and have it over.' 


c 
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A minute later, with a low grating sound, we 
ran aground upon a gravelly beacl
. l\Iy bundle 
,vas thrown ashore, I stepped after it, and a seaman 
pushed the pro,v off again, springing in as his com- 
rade backed her into deep water. Already the glow 
in the west had yanished, the storm-cloud was half 
up the heayens, and a thick blackness had gathered 
oyer the ocean. As I turned to watch the vanishing 
boat a keen wet Llast flapped in nlY face, and 
the air was filled ,,'ith the high piping of the wind 
GIld with the deep thunder of the sea. 
And thus it was that, on a ,,'ild evening in the 
early spring of the year 1805, I, Louis de Laval, 
being in the twenty-first year of nlY age, returned, 
after an exile of thirteen years, to the country of 
which my family had for many centuries been the 
ornament and support. She had treated us badly, 
this country; she had repaid our services by insult, 
exile, and confiscation. But all that was forgotten 
as I, the only de Laval of the new generation, 
dropped upon nlY knees Ul)on her sacred soil, and, 
with the strong s111ell of the seaweed in nlY nostrils, 
pressed nlY lips npon the wet and pringling grasel. 
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I TURNED TO WATCH THF VANISHING BOAT 
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CIIAPTER II 


TIlE SALT-:\IAnSH 


"\YHEN a l11an has reached his mature age he can rest 
at. that point of yantage, and cast his eyes back at tho 
long road along which he has travelled, lying with 
its gleall1s of sunshine and its stretc.hes of shado,v 
in the valley behind hin1. He knows then its whence 
aLcl its whither, and the twists and bends which 
were so full of pronlise or of 111enace as he approached 
tho111lie exposed and open to his gaze. So plain is 
it all that he can scarce renle111ber how dark it 111ay 
have seenled to hÏ1n, or how long he once hesitated 
at the cross roads. Thus when he tries to recall each 
stage of the journey he does so ,yith the knowledge 
of its end, and can no longer lnake it clear, even to 
hinlself, how it 111ay have seell1ed to hÏ111 at the 
till1C. And yet, in spite of the strain of years, and 
the lllany passages which have befallen l11e since, 
there is no tÜlle of illY life which COlll0S back so very 
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clearly as that gnsty evening, and to this day I 
cannot feel the briny ,yholesolue whiff of the sea- 
,veed without being carried back, with that intimate 
feeling of reality ,yhich only the sense of SUlen can 
confer, to the wet shingle of the French beach. 
\Yhcn I had risen from Iny knees, the first thing 
that I diù ,vas to put 111y pnrse into the inner 
pocket of my coat. I had taken it out in order to 
give a gold piece to the sailor who had hanc1ec1111e 
ashore, though I have little doubt that the fellow 
'was both ,yealthier and of more assured prospects 
than myseH. I had actuaìIy drawn out a silver 
half-crown, but I could not bring myself to offer it 
to hÏ111, and so ended by giving a tenth part of 11lY 
whole fortune to a stranger. Tho other lune 
sovcreigns I put very carefuIly away, and then, 
sitting do,yn upon a fiat rock just above high water 
Inark, I turned it all over in 111Y l11ind and ,veighed 
what I should do. Already I was cold and hungry, 
with the wind lashing my face anù the spray 
sll1arting in lllY eyes, but at least I was no longer 
Jiving npon the charity of the enelnics of nlY 
country, and the thought set nlY heart dancing 
within Ine. But the castle, as ,yell as I could 
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ren1en1ber, was a good ten l11iles off. To go there 
now was to arrive at an unseenlly hour, un- 
kÜlllpt and weather-stained, before this uncle whom 
I had neyer seen. l\ly sensitive pride conjured 
up a picture of the scornful faces of his servants 
as they looked out npon this bedraggled ,,,anderer 
froll1 England slinking back to the castle ,yhich 
should ha ye been his own. K 0, I n1ust seek 
shelter for the night, and then at nlY leisure, ,,,ith 
as fair a sho,," of appearances as possiLle, I ll1ust 
present 111YEelf before my relative. 'Yhere then could 
I find a refuge froll1 the stornl ? 
You will ask l11e, doubtless, why I did not Inake 
for Etaples or Doulogne. I answer that it was for 
the saIne reason which forced Ine to land secretly 
upon that forbidding coast. The name of de Layal 
still headed the list of the proscribed, for my father 
had bef.n a famous and ene.rgetic leader of the 
small but influential body of men who had rClnained 
true at all costs to the old order of things. Do not 
think that, because I was of another way of thinking, 
I despised those who had given up so ll1uch for their 
principles. rrhere is a curious saintlike trait in 
our naturc:s which draws us 1110st strongly towards 
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that which Íllyolyes the greatest sacrifice, and I 
have sometimes thought that if the conditions had 
been less onerous the Bourbons Inight haye had 
fewer, or at least less noble, followers. The French 
nobles had been nlore faithful to then1 than the 
English to the Stuarts, for Cromwell had no luxuri- 
ous court or rich appointments ,,-hich he could hold 
out to those who would desert the royal cause. 
No words can exaggerate the self-abnegation of 
those Inen. I hase seen a supper party under 
my father's roof where our guests ,vere t,\,o 
fencing-nlasters, three professors of language, 
one ornanlental gardener, and one translator of 
books, who held his hand in the front of his coat 
to conceal a rent in the lapel. Bnt these eight 111en 
were of the highest nobility of France, who 111ight 
have had what they chose to ask if they would only 
consent to forget the past, and to throw themselyes 
heartily into the new order of things. But the 
humLle, and "'hat is sadder the incapable, nlonareh 
of IIart" ell still helel the allegiance of those old 

Iontmorencies, Rohans, and Choiseuls, ,yho, having 
shared the greatness of his fanlily, were detennined 
also to stand by it in its ruin. The dark chalnbers 
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of that exiled monarch ,,'ere furnished with S0111e- 
thing better than the tapestry of Gobelins or the 
china of Sèvres. Across the gulf which separates 
Iny old ago froll1 theirs I can still see those ill-clad, 
grave-mannered nl011, and I raise IllY hat to the 
noblest group of nobles that our history can show. 
To visit a coast-town, therefore, before I had 
seen nlY uncle, or learnt whether my return had 
been sanctionod, would be sin1ply to deliver Inyself 
into the hands of the gens cl' armes, who ,,'ere ever 
on the look-out for strangers from England. To 
go before the new Enlperor was one thing and to be 
dragged before hÎ1n another. On tho whole, it 
scelned to 111e t.hat nlY best course ,vas to wander 
inland, in the hope of finding Eonle enlpty oarn or 
out-house, where I could pass the night unseen and 
undisturbed. Then in the nlorning I should con- 
sider how it was best for nle to approach my uncle 
Bernac, and through him the new nlaster of 
'rance. 
The wind had freshened nleanwhile into a gale, 
and it ,vas so dark upon the seaward side that I 
could only catch the white flash of a leaping wave 
here and there in the Llackness. Of the luO'crer 
00 
wl1Ïch had brought 111e from Dover I could see no 
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sIgn. On the land side of l11e there Ecenl(
d, as far 
fiS I could lllake it out, to be fi line of low bilIs, but 
,vhen I canle to traverse theln I found that the dinl 
light had exaggerated their size, and that they were 
l11ere scattEred sand-dunes, lllottled ,,-ith patches of 
bramble. Orer these I toi
ed 'with IllY bundle slung 
oyer IllY shoulder, plodding hea;rily through the 
loose sand, and tripp:ng over the creepers, Lut 
forgetting 111Y ,,'et clothes and IllY nunlù hands as 
I recalled the 111any haràships and adventures ,yhich 
IllY 3.ncestors had undergone. Itanlused nle tothinl{ 
that the day might COIne when my 0'''11 descendants 
nlight fortify thenlselves by the recolIection of that 
which wag happening to l11e, for in a great fanlily 
like ours the individual is alw3.Ys subordinate to 
the race. 
It sfenled to l11e that I should never get to the 
end of the sand-dunes, hut when at last I did COlne 
off thel11 I heartily wished that I was b3.ck upon 
then1 again; for the Ee
 in that part conIes by 
some creek up the back of the beach, forl11Íng at 
low tide a great desolate salt-ularsh, which nlu
t 
be a forlorn place eyen in the daytime, but upon 
such a night as that it was a 1110st dreary wilùer- 
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ness. At first it ,vas but a softness of the ground, 
causing 111e to slip as I ,valked, but soon the 11lUd 
was oyer my ankles and half-way up to IllY knees, 
so that each foot gave a loud flop as I raised it, 
and a dull Sl)lash as I set it down again. I would 
willingly have ll1ade my ,yay out, eyen if I had to 
return to the sand -dunes, but in trJing to pick my 
path I had lost all my bearings, and the air was so 
full of the sounds of the stornl that the sea seellled 
to be 011 every side of ll1e. I had heard of how one 
111ay steer oneself by observation of the stars, but 
ll1Y quiet English life had not taught me ho,v such 
things 'were done, and had I known I could scarcely 
have profited by it, since the few stars which were 
yisible peeped out here and there in the rifts of the 
RJing storm-clouds. I wandered on then, wet and 
weary, trusting to fortune, but always blundering 
deeper and deeper into this horrible bog, until I 
Legan to think that 11lY first 11ight in France was 
destined also to be my last, and that the heir of 
the de La vals ,vas destined to perish of cold and 
misery in the depths of this obscene 11lorass. 
I 111ust have toiled for 111any n1Îles in this 
dreary fashion, sometÌ1ncs cOll1Ing upon shallower 
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ll1Ud and s0111cti111CS upon deeper, but never ll1aking 
I11Y ,yay on to the dry, whell I perceiyecl through 
the glOOlll sOillething which turned my heart eyen 
heavier than it had been before. This was a 
curious cluinp of SOllle whiti
h shrub-cotton-grass 
of a flowering variety-which glinlmered suddenly 
before me in the darkness. Now, an hour earlier I 
had passed just such a square-headed, whitish 
Chlll1P; so that I ,vas cOllfirllled in the opinion 
,vhich I had already Legun to forIn, that I was 
wandering in a circle. To ll1ake it certain I 
stooped down, striking a 1110mentary flash from lilY 
tinder-box, and there sure cnough 'was IllY own old 
track ycry clearly Illarkecl in the bro""n 111Ucl in 
front of 1110. At this confirmation of nlY worst 
fears I threw nlY eyes up to heaven in IllY despair, 
Rncl there I sa,v sonlething which for the first tillle 
gaye l11e a clue in the uncertainty which sur- 
rounded nlC. 
It was nothing else than a glinlpse of the nloon 
Letween two flowing clouds. This in itself Illight 
haye been of sillall ayail to nlC, but oyer its white 
face was marked a long thin or, which shot swiftly 
across like a shaftlcss arrow. It was a flock 
f 
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'Wild ducks, find its flight was in the srune direction 
as that towards which n1Y face ,vas turned. Kow', 
I had observed in I\:ent ho\v all these creatures 
come further inland when there is rough ,veather 
breaking, so I made no doubt that their course 
indicated the path ,yhich would lead me away from 
the sea. I struggled on, therefore, taking every 
precaution to walk in a straight line, aboye all 
being very careful to n1ake a stride of equal length 
with either leg, until at last, after half an hour or 
so, my perseverance was rewarded by the welco
e 
sight of a little yellow light, as from a cottage 
window, glimmering through the darkness. Ah, 
how it shone through my eyes and down into my 
heart, glowing and t,yinkling there, that little 
golden speck, which meant food, and rest, and life 
itself to the wanderer! I blundered towards it 
through the mud and the slush as fast as my 
weary legs ,yould bear 111e. I was too cold and 
miserable to refuse any shelter, and I bad no doubt 
that for the sake of one of my gold pieces the 
fisherman or peasant who liyed in this strange 
situation would Ehut his eyes to whatever might be 
suspicious in n1Y presence or appearance. 
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As I al)proached it becal11e l110re and l110re 
wonderful to 111e that anyone should live there at 
all, for the bog grew worse rather than better, and in 
the occasional gleams of 11100nshine I couldluake out 
that the water lay in glimmering pools all round 
the low dark cottage fron1 which the light was 
breaking. I could see now that it shone through a 
sl1lall square window. As I approached the glean1 
,yas suddenly obscured, and there in a yellow 
fraIlle appeared the round black outline of a man's 
head peering out into the darlnless. A second titne 
it appeared before I reached the cottage, and there 
was something in the stealthy manner in which it 
peeped and ,vhisked a,vay, and veeped once lllore, 
which filled me with surprise, and with a certain 
'Vague apprehension. 
So cautious were the 1110veUlents of this sentinel, 
and so singular the I>osition of his watch-house, 
that I deternlined, in spite of n1Y misery, to see 
sOlllething more of hilll before I trusted myself to 
the shelter of his roof. And, indeed, the an10unt 
of shelter ,vhich I lllight hope for was not very 
great, for as I drew softly nearer I could see that 
the light frol11 within ,,,as beating througb at 
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seyeral points, anù that the wbole cottage ,vas in 
the most crazy state of disrepair. For a n10ment 
I paused, thinking that even the salt-lnarsh 111ight 
perhaps be a safer resting-place for the night than 
the headquarters of son1e desperate smuggler, for 
such I conjectured that this lonely dwelling must 
be. The scud, ho,vever, had covered the moon once 
more, and the darkness was so pitchy black ihat I 
felt that I might reconnoitre a little 1110re closely 
without fear of discoyery. 'Valking on tiptoe I 
approached the little window and looked in. 
'Yhat I sa,v reassured 111e vastly. A sll1all 
wood fire was crackling in one of those old-fashioned 
country grates, and beside it was seated a strikingly 
handsolne young n1an, 'who was reading earnestly 
out of a fat little book. He had an oval, olive.. 
tinted face, with long black hair, ungathered in a 
queue, and there was something of the poet or of 
the artist in his whole appearance. The sight of 
that refined face, and of the warm yellow firelight 
whi{!.h beat upon it, was a very cheering one to a 
cold and fall1ished traveller. I stood for an instant 
gazing at him, and noticing the way in which his 
full and somewhat loose-fitting lower lip quivered 
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continually, as if he were repeating to hÏ1nself that 
which he was reading. I was still looking 
t bim 
when he put his book do,vn upon the table and 
approached the window. Catching a glimpse of 
my figure in the darlnless he called out sOlnething 
,vhich I could not hear, and waved his hand in a 
gesture of ,yelColl1e. An instant later the door flew 
open, and there was his thin tall figure standing upon 
the threshold, with his skirts flapping in tho wind. 
'l\Iy dear friends,' he cried, peering out into 
the gloon1 with his hand over his eyes to screen them 
fronl the salt-laden wind and (hiring sand, , I had 
given you up. I thought that you were neyer 
COIlling. I'ye been waiting for two hours.' 
For answer I stepped out in front of hilll, so 
that the light fell upon Iny face. 
, I am afraid, sir-' said I. 
But I had no time to finish n1Y sentence. He 
struck at me with both hands like an angry cat, 
and, springing back into the room) he slallln1ed th8 
door with a crash in n1Y face. 
The s\yiftness of his movements anel the 
malignity of his gesture were in such singular 
contrast ,yith his appearance that I was struck 
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speechless with surprise. But as I stood there 
with the door in front of me I was a witness to 
fomething which filled me with eyen greater 
a
tonishmen t. 
I have already said that the cottage 'vas in the 
last stage of disrepair. Amidst the many seams 
and cracks through which the Eght was breaking 
there was one along the whole of the hinge side of 
the rloor, which gave me from where I ,vas standing 
a view of the further end of the room, at which the 
fire was burning. As I gazed then I saw this man 
reappear in front of the fire, fumbling furiously 
with both his handB in his bosom, and then with a 
spring he disappeared up the chimney, so that I 
could only see his shoes and half of his black calves 
as he stood upon the brickwork at the side of the 
grate. In an inBtant he was down again and back 
at the door. 
"Vho are you?' he cried, in a VOIce which 
seemed to me to be thrilling ".ith some strong 
emotion. 
'I am a traveller, and have lost my way.' 
There was a pause as if he were thinking what 
course he should pursue. 


D 
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c You will find little here to tenlpt you to stay,' 
saicl he at last. 
'I an1 ,yeary and spent, sir; and surely yon 
will not refuse me shelter. I have been ,vandering 
for hours in the salt-marsh.' 
'Did you Ineet anyone there?' he askec1eagerly. 
, No.' 
, Stand back a little from the door. This is a 
wild place, and the tÍ1nes are trouLlous. A lnan 
must take SOlne precautions.' 
I took a few steps back, and he then opened the 
dòor sufficiently to allow his head to come through. 
He said nothing, but he looked at lliG for a long 
time in a very searching nlanner. 
'"\Vhat iB your nan1e? ' 
'Louis Laval,' said I, thinking that it nlight 
sound less d.angerous in this plebeian forrn. 
'"\Vhither are you going? ' 
c I ,vish to l
each SOHle shelter.' 
, You are from England ? ' 
, I am fron1 the coast.' 
lIe shook his head slowly to show me how little 
111Y replies had satisfied hill1. 
, You cannot come in here,' said he. 
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'But surely-' 
, No, no, it is in1possiLle.' 
'Show me then how to find 111Y wa,y out of-the 
marsh.' 
, It is easy enough. If you go a few hundred 
paces in that direction you \"ill perceive the lights 
of a village. lOu are already ahnost free of the 
marsh. ' 
He stepped a pace or two from the door in 
order to point the way for me, and then turned 
upon his heel. I had already taken a stride or hvo 
away from hin1 and his inhospitable hut, when be 
suddenly called after 111e. 
'Colne, l\Ionsieur Laval,' said he, \vith quite 
a different ring in his voice; 'I really cannot l)er- 
mit you to leave me upon so tempestuous a night. 
A warin by 111Y fire and a glass of brandy will 
hearten you upon your ,vay.' 
You may think that I diel not feel disposed to 
contradict him, though I could lllake nothing of 
this sudden and \VelCOlne change in his manner. 
'I a1l1 much obliged to yeu, sir,' said I. 
And I followed him into the hut. 
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CIIAPTER III 


THE RUINED COTT
GE 


IT was delightful to see the glow and twinkle of the 
fire and to escape frolTI the ,vet wind and the 
numbing cold, but my curiosity had already risen 
so high about thiB lonely man and his singular 
dwelling that Iny thoughts ran rather upon that 
than upon my personal comfort. There ".as his 
remarl{able appearance, the fact that he should be 
awaiting company within that miserable ruin in the 
heart of the morass at 80 sinister an hour, and 
finally the inexplicable incident of the chimney, an 
of which excited my imaginaticn. It was beyond 
my comprehension why he should at one moment 
charge me sternly to continue my journey, and then, 
in almost the same breath, in,'ite me most cordially 
to seek the shelter of his but. On all these points 
I was keenly on the alert for an explanation. Yet I 
endeavoured to conceal my feelings, and to assume 
the air of a man who finds everything quite natural 
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about him, and who is much too absorbed in his 
own personal wants to have a thought to Bpare 
upon anything outside hÍ1nself. 
A glance at the inside of the cottage, as I 
entered, confirmed TIle in the conjecture which the 
appearance of the outside bad already given rise to, 
that it was not used for hun1an residence, and that 
this man was only here for a rendezvous. Prolonged 
moisture had peeled the plaster in flakes from the 
walls, and had covered the stones with blotches and 
rosettes of lichen. The whole place ,vas rotte
n and 
scaling like a leper. The single large rOOIll ,,"as 
unfurnished save for a crazy table, three wooden 
boxes, which nlight be used as seats, and a great 
pile of decayed fishing-net in the corner. The 
splinters of a fourth box, with a hand-axe, which 
leaned against the ,vall, showed how the ,,'ood for 
the fire had been gathered. But it ,vas to the table 
that my gaze was chiefly drawn, for there, beside 
the lamp and the book, lay an open basket, from 
which projected the knuckle-end of a haIn, the corner 
of a loaf of bread, and the black neck of a bottle. 
If my host had been suspicious and cold at our 
first meeting he was now atoning for his inhospitality 
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by an oyerdone cordialityeyen harder for 111e to 
eXplain. 'Yith ll1any laluentations oyer Iny n1ud- 
stained and sodden condition, he drew a box close 
to the Llaze and cu
 llle off a corner of the bread 
and han1. I could not help observing, however, that 
though his loose under-lipped mouth was wreathed 
with smiles, his beautiful dark eyes ,vere continually 
running oyer lue and my attire, asking and re- 
asking what n1Y business ll1ight be. 
e As for ll1yself,' said he, ,vith an air of false 
candour, , you will very well understand that in 
these days a ,yorthy 111erchant n1ust do the best he 
can to get his 'wares, and if the En1peror, God sase 
hÜu, sees fit in his wisdo111 to put an end to open 
trade, one 111 ust come to such places as these to get 
into touch ,-rith those who bring ncross the coffee 
and the tobacco. I prolllise yon that in the 
Tuileries itself there is no difficulty about getting 
either 0!1G or the other, and the Emperor drinks 
his ten cups a day of the rEal 
Iocha without 
asking questions, though he must know that it is 
not grown within the confines of France. The 
vegetable Idngdon1 still ren1ail1s one of the few 
,vhich Napoleon has not yet conquered, and, if it 
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were not for traders, ,yho are at SOl11e risk and in- 
convenience, it is hard to say what ,ve should do for 
our supplies. I suppose, sir, that you are not your- 
self either in the Beafaring or in the trading line? ' 
I contented 1nyself by answering that I was not, 
by "hich reticence I could see that I only excited 
his curiosity the n10re. As to hiB account of himself, 
I read a lie in those tell-tale eyes all the time that he 
was talking. As I looked at him now in the full 
light of the lamp and the fire, I could see that he was 
('yen more good -looking than I had at first thought, 
but with a type of beauty which has neyer been to 
IllY taste. Iris features were so refined as to be 
ah110st effe1ninate, and BO regular that they would 
have been perfect if it had not been for that ill- 
fitting, slabbing mouth. It was a cleyer, and yet 
it was a weak face, full of a sort of fickle onthusiasnl 
and feeble Ï1npulsiveness. I felt that the l110re I 
knew hÏ111 the less reason I should probably find 
eìther to like hin1 or to fear hin1, and in IllY first 
conclusion I was right, although I had occasion to 
change my viewB upon the 
econd. 
, You ,vill forgiye 111e, 
Ionsieur Lnxal, if I was 
a litt1e cold at first,' said he. 'Since the En1peror 
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has been upon the coast the place swarms with 
police agents, so that a trader 1I1Ust look to his 
own interests. You will allow that my fears 
of you were not unnatural, since neither your 
dress nor your appearance were such as one would 
expect to meet with in Buch a place and at Buch a 
time.' 
It was on n1Y lips to return the remark, Lut 
I refrained. 
'I can assure you,' said I, 'that I am merely a 
traveller who have lost my way. Kow that I an1 
refreshed and rested I ,yill not encroach further 
upon your hOBpitality, except to ask )
Ou to point 
out the way to the nearest village.' 
, Tut; JOu had best fìtay where you are, for the 
night grows wilder every instant.' As he spoke 
there can1e a whoop and scream of wind in the 
chÏ1nney, as if the old place "Tere coming down 
about our ears. He walked across to the ,vindow 
and looked very earnestly out of it, just as I had 
seen him do upon my first approach. 'The fact is, 

Ionsicur La val,
, said_ he, looking round at me 
with hiB false air of good fellowship, , you 111ay Lo 
of son1e good service to 1110 if you will wait hero for 
half an hour or BO.' 
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'How BO?' I asked, wavering b<::tween my 
distrust and Iny curiosity. 
, 'V ell , to be frank with you' - and neyer did a 
nlan look leBs frank as he spoke-' I anl \vaiting here 
for some of those people \vith whom I do business; 
but in some way they have not come yet, and I 
am inclined to take a walk round the marsh on the 
chance of finding thenl, if they have 10Et their way. 
On the other hand, it would be exceedingly awkward 
for me if they were to come here in my absence 
and imagine that I am gone. I should take it as a 
fa your, then, if you would relnain here for half an 
hour or so, that you lllay tell them how matters 
stand if I should chance to InisB theln.' 
The request seemed reasonable enough, and yet 
t11ere was that sanle oblique glance which told nle 
that it was false. Still, I could not see what harm 
could come to tile by complJing with his request, 
and certainly I could not have devised any 
arrallge111ent which would give n18 such an 
opportunity of satisfying my curiosity. 'Vhat was 
in that wiJe stone chimney, and why had he 
clambered úp there upon the sight of me? 
Iy 
adventure would be inconclusive indeed if I did not 

ettle that point before I went on ,vith my journey. 
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, 'Yell,' said he, snatching np his black broad- 
brinuned hat and running yery briskly to the door, 
, I anl Bure that you will not refuse l11e nlY request, 
and I must delay no longer or I shall never get my 
business finished.' He closed the door hurriedly 
behind hil'll, and I heard the splashing of his foot- 
stepB until they were lost in the ho,vling of the gale. 
And so the mysterious cottage 'was TIline to 
ransack if I could pluck its secrets from it. I 
lifted tho book which had been left upon the table. 
It ,,,as Rousseau.s 'Social Contract '-excellent 
litera.ture, but bard]y what one ,vould expect a 
trader to carry 'with hinl whilst a,vaiting an 
appointnlent with S111ugglers. On the fly-leaf was 
written 'Lucien Lesage,' and beneath it, in a 
woman's hand, 'Lucien, from Sibylle.' Le
age, 
then, ,yas the 11anle of my good-looking but sinister 
acquaintance. It only remained for 111e now to 
discover what it ,vas which he had concealed 
up the chimney. I listened intently, and as there 
was no sound fronl without save the cry of the 
storm, I stepped on to the edge of the grate as 
I had seen hÏ111 do, and sprang up by the side of 
the fire. 
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It 'YfiS a very- broad, old-fashioned cottage 
chimney, so that standing on one side I was not 
inconvenienced either by the heat or by the SIll 'Jke, 
and the bright glare fron1 Lelo,v sho,yed l11e in an 
instant that for which I sought. There was a 
recess at the back, caused by the fall or ren10val of 
one of the stones, and in this ,yas lying a snlall 
bundle. There could not be the least doubt that it 
,vas this ,yhich the fcllo,v had striven so frantically 
to conceal upon the first alarI11 of the approach of 
a stranger. I took it do,vn and held it to the light. 
It was a s1l1all square of yellow glazed cloth 
tied round with white tape. Upon lTIyopening it a 
number of letters appeared, and a single large 
paper folded up. The addresses upon the letters 
took n1Y breath away. The first that I glanced 
at was to Citizen Talleyrand. The others ,vere in 
the l-tepublican st,yle addressed to Citizen Fouché, 
to Citizen Soult, to Citizen l\IacDonald, to Citizen 
Berthier, and so on through the whole list of 
famous naI11es in war and in diplomacy ,vho were 
the l)illars of the new Empire. 'Yhat in the world 
could this pretended merchant of coffee have to 
write to all these great notables about? The other 
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paper would explain, no doubt. I laid the letters 
upon the Bhelf and I unf01ded the paper which had 
been enclose.l with thenl. It did not take more 
than the opening sentence to con vince me that the 
salt-n1arsh outside nlight 1)rove to be a very llluch 
safer place than this accursed cottage. 
These were the ,yords which met my eyes :- 
, Fellow-citizens of France. The deed of to-day 
haB proved that, even in the midst of his troops, a 
tyrant is unable to escape the yengeance of an out- 
raged pEople. The committee of three, acting 
tenlporarily for the Republic, has a warded to 
Buonaparte the saIne fate which has already be- 
fallen Louis Capet. In avcnging the outrage of 
the 18th Brumaire-' 
So far I had got when my heart S1)rang Buddenly 
into 111Y 1110Uth and the paper fluttered down fronl 
my fingers. A grip of iron had closed Buddenly 
round each of IllY ankles, and there in the light of 
the fire I saw bvo hands which, even in that terri- 
fied glance, I perceived to be covered with black 
hair and of an enormous size. 
, So, my friend,' cried a thundering voice, 'this 
time, at least, ".e have been too many for you.' 
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I HAD little tin1e given me to realisc the extra- 
ordinary and humiliating position in ,,,hich I found 
myself, for I was lifted up by my ankles, as if I 
were a fowl pulled off a perch, and jerked roughly 
down into the 1'oon1, my back striking upon the 
stone floor with a thud which shook the breath 
from my body. 
'Don't kill him yet, Toussac,' said a soft VOIce. 
, Let us make sure ,vho he is first.' 
I felt the pressure of a thumb upon my chin and 
of fingers upon my throat, and my head was slowly 
forced round until the strain became unbearable. 
, Quarter of an inch does it and no mark,' said 
the thunderous VOIce. 'You can trust myoid 
turn.' 
'Don't, Toussac; don't!' said the same gentle 
voice which had spoken first. 'I saw you do it once 
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before, and the horrible snick that it made haunted 
111e for a long time. To think that the sacrcd 
flame of life can be so readily snuffed out Ly that 
great material finger and thumb! 
rind can 
Ü1deed conquer 11latter, but the fighting must not 
be at close quarters.' 
1\Iy neck was so twisted that I could 110t see any 
cf these people who "
cre discussing 111Y fate. I 
could only lie and listen. 
'The fact reulains, nlY dear Charles, that the 
fellow has our all-inlportant Becret, and that it is 
our lives or his.' I recognised in the voice which 
,vas now speaking that of the man of the cottage. 
"Ye OWë it to ourBelves to put it out of his power 
to harm us. Let him sit up, Toussac, for there is 
no l)ossibility of his escaping.' 
Some irresistible force at the back of 111Y neck 
dragged me instantly into a sitting position, and so 
for the first time I was aLle to look round nle in a 
dazed fashion, and to see these 11lcn into whose 
hands I had fallen. Tlu1t they v;ere l1lurderers in 
the past and had 11lurderous plans for the future I 
already gathered from what I had heard and Becn. 
I understood also that in the heart of that lonely 


. 
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nlarsh I was absolutely in their power. Kone the 
less, I reulembercc1 the nal1le that I bore, find I 
concealed as far as I coulLl the sickening terror 
wbich lay at my heart. 
There \yere three of thelll in the roon1, 111Y 
fOrl1ler acquaintance and two ne\v comers. Lesage 
stood by the table, with his fat bro\vn book in his 
hand, looking at me with a C0111posecl face, but 
with that humorous questioning hvinkle in bis eyeB 
,,'hich a master chess-player 111ight 
ssume when 
he haclleft his opponent without. a move. Ou the 
top of the box beside hinl sat a very ascetic- faced, 
yellow, hollow-eyed ])1O,n of fifty, with prÍ111lips and 
a shrunken skin, which hung loosely over the long 
jerking tendons under his prominent chin. He 
was dressed in slluff-colourecl clothes, a,nd his legs 
under his knee-breeches wero of a ludicrous thin
 
ness. He shook his head at me with an air of sad 
wisdolll, and I could read little comfort in hiB in- 
human grey eyes. But it was the man called 
Toussac who alarnled me most. fIe was a colossus; 
bulky rather than tall, but misshapen fron1 his 
excess of l11uscle. IIis huge legs were crooked like 
those of a great ape; and, indeed, there was 
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something animal about his "'hole appEarance, 
for he \vas bearded up to his eyes, and it was a 
pa,v rather than a hand which still clutched me 
by the colla:}... As to his expression, he \vas too 
thatched with hair to show one, but his large black 
eyes looked with a sinister questioning from me 
to the others.. If they were the judge and jury, it 
\vas clear who was to be executioner. 
, 'Vhence did he come? 'Yhat is his business? 
How came he to kno,v the hiding-place?' asked 
the thin man. 
e When he first came I mistook him for you in 
the darkness,' Lesage answered. 'You will ac- 
knowledge that it was not a night on which one 
would expect to meet many people in the salt- 
marsh. On diBcovering my mistake I shut the 
door and concealed the papers in the chimney. I 
had forgotten that he might see me do this through 
that crack by the hinges, but when I went out again, 
to show him hiB ,yay and so get rid of him, my eye 
ca ugh t the gap, and I at once realised that he had 
seen l11Y action, and that it mUBt have aroused his 
curiosity to such an extent that it ,vould be quite 
certain that he ,vauld think and Bpeak of it. I 
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caUed hinl back into the hut, therefore, In order 
that I n1Ïght have tinle to consider what I had 
best do ,,-ith him.' 
e Sapristi! a couple of cuts of that wooJ-axe, 
and a bed in the softest corner of the 1113.r8h, \youltl 
have settled the business at onco,' said the fellow 
by lilY side. 
e Quite true, nlY good Toussac; but it is not 
usual to lead off with your ace of trU111ps. A little 
dl1icacy-a little finesse-' 
, Let us hear "'hat you did then? ' 
'It was nlY first object to learn whether this 
nlan Laval-' 
e 'Yhat did you say his name was?' cried the 
thin man. 
e His na1110, accorùing to his accDunt, is Layal. 
1\Iy first oLject then was to find out "hether be 
had in truth seen me conceal the papers or not. 
It was an important question for us, and, as things 
have turned out, more important still for him. I 
nlade my little plan, therefore. I waited until I 
saw you approach, and I then left him alone in the 
put. I watched through the window and sa,v hinl 
f).y to the hiding
place. 'Ve then entered, and I 
E 
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asked you, Touss3-c, to be good enough to lift hill1 
down-and there he lies.' 
The young fellow looked proudly round for the 
applause of his cOlnrades, and the thin Blan clapped 
his hands softly together, looking ,"cry hard at me 
while he did so. 
C l\Iy dear Lesage,' said he, 'you have certainly 
excelled yourself. 'Vhen our new repuLlic looks 
for its ll1inister of police ,re shall kno
v where to find 
hin1. I confess that when, after guiding Toussac 
to this shelter, I followed you in and perceiyed n. 
gcntlel1Utn's legs projecting frol11 the fireplace, even 
lny ,,'its, which are usually none of the slowest, 
hardly grasped the situation. Toussac, however, 
grasped the legs. He is always practical, the good 
Toussac.' 
'Enough ,yords!' growled the hairy creature 
beside Ine. 'It is because we haye talked in- 
stead of acting that this Bnonaparte has a crown 
upon his bead or a head upon his shoulders. 
Let ns have done with the fellow and COll1e to 
business. ' 
The refined features of Lesage made l11e look 
towards hin1 a3 to a possible protector, but his 
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large da.rk oyes were as cold and hard as jet as he 
looked back at nle. 
"Yhat Toussac says is right,' said he. ' "\Ve 
imperil our own safety if he goes ,vith' our 
secret. ' 
, The devil take our own safety! ' cried Toussac. 
'"\Vhat has that to do with the matter? 'Ve 
Ì1nperil the success of our plans-that is of 11101'0 
in1portance.' 
'Tho two things go together,' replied Lesage. 
'There is 110 doubt that Rule 13 of our con- 
fcderation defines exactly what should be done in 
such a casc. Any responsibility 11luSt rest ,,,ith 
the passers of Rule 13.' 

Iy heart had turned cold when this nUll1 with 
his poefs face supported the sa -rage at 111Y side. 
But lny hopes ,,-ere raised again when the thin 
luan, who had said little hitherto, though he had 
continued to stare at me very intently, began now 
to show some signs of alarul at the bloodthirsty 
proposals of his cOll1rades. 
, 1\Iy dear Lucien,' said he, in a soothing voice, 
laying his hand upon the young l11an's arll1, 'we 
philosophers and reasoners lllust have a, respect 
E 2 
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for human life. The tabernacle is not to be lightly 
violated. 'Ve have frequently agreed that if it were 
not -for the excesses of l\Iarat--' 
, I have every respect for your opinion, Charles,' 
the other interrupted. C You ,,'ill allow that I have 
alwa.ys been a wilìing and obedient disciple. But I 
again say that our personal safety is involved, and 
that, as far as I see, there is no middle course. No 
one could be n101'e a verse from cruelty than I am, 
l;at you were present \yith me some l110nths ago 
when Toussac silenced the nlan fron1 Bow Street, 
and certainly it ,vas done with such dexterity that 
the process was probably l110re painful to the spec.. 
tators than to the victi111. He could not have been 
aware of the horrible sound which announced his 
own dissolution. If you and I had constancy enough 
to endure this-and if I renlen1ber right it was 
chiefly at your instigation that the deed ,vas done 
-then surely on this 11101'0 vital occasioll--' 
C No, 110, Tou
8ac, stop!' cried the thin man, 
his voice rising f1'onl its soft tones to a perfect 
scream as the giant's hairy hand gripped Ine by 
the chin once I11oro. 'I appeal to you, Lucien, 
upon practical as well as upon Jnora.1 grounds, not 
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to let this deed be done. Consider that if things 
should go against us this will cut us off from all 
hopes of 111ercy. Consider also--' 
This argument seemed for a moment to stagger 
the younger man, ,,'hose oliye comple"'\.ion had 
turned a shade greyer. 
'There will be no hope for us in any case, 
Charles,' said he. ' 'Ve haye no choice but to obey 
Rule 13.' 
, Some latitude is allowed to us. 'Ye are onr- 
selves npon the inner committee.' 
'But it takes a quorunl to change a rule, and 
we have 110 powers to do it.' His pendulous lip 
was quivering, but there ,vas no softening in his 
eycs. Slowly under the pressure of those cruel 
fingers 111Y chin began to sweep round to my 
shoulder, and I comnlended l11Y soul to the'Virgin 
and to Saint Ignatius, who has always been the 
especial patron of nlY falnily. But this ll1an Charles, 
who had already befriended l11e, darted forwards 
and began to tear at Toussac's hands with a 
vehell1ence which was very different fronl his 
fonner philosophic cahl1. 
, Yon shall not kill hi111!' he cried angrily. - 
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, ,rho are you, to set your wills up against ll1inc? 
Let hÎ1n go, Toussac! Take your thnn1b frolTI his 
chin! I ,von't have it done, I tell you!' Then, 
as he saw by the inflexiLle faces of his cOll11)aniolls 
that blustering would not help hinl, he turnccl sucl- 
c18nly to tones of entreaty. 'See, now! I'll l11akc 
you a promise! ' said he. 'Listen to 111(', Lucicn ! 
Let nle ex
mine hÜn! If he is a police spy he shall 
die! You may have hÜn then, Toussac. But if he 
is only a harmless traycllcr, who has blundered in 
here by an evil chanco, and who has beon led by a 
foolish c't
riosity to inquire into our business, then 
:you 'will lea YO hinl to ule.' 
Yon will observe that froln tho beginning of this 
vJlair I had never once opened 111Y Ill0Uth, nor said 
a word in my defence, which ll1ade l11e mightily 
pleased with myself after"
ards, though nlY silence 
came rather fronl pride than fronl courage. To 
lose life and self-respect together was more than I 
could face. ]Jut now, at this appeal fr01n IllY 
adyocate, I turned IllY eyes froln the monster who 
held 111e to the other ,vho conc1enlned me. The 
brutality of the one alarlned me less than the self- 
interested attitude of the other, for a man is neycr 
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so dangerous as when he is afraid, and of all judges 
the judge who has cause to fear you is the 1110st 
inflexiLle. 
}'fy life depended upon the answer which was 
to con1e to the appeal of n1Y champion. Lesage 
tapped his fingers upon his tEeth, and sn1Ïlcd in- 
du]gently at the earnestneEs of his con1panion. 
'Rule 13! Rule 13!' he ke11t rrpeating, in 
that exasperating voice of his. 
, I will take all responsibility.' 
, I'll tell you ,,'hat, u1Ïster,' said Toussac, in his 
savage VOIce. ' There'i3 another rule besides Rule 
13, and that's the one that says that if any U1an 
shelters au offender he shaH be treated as if he was 
hiu1self guilty of the offence.' 
This attack did not shake the serenity of 111Y 
chan1pion in the least. 
'You are an excellent 111an of action, TouEsac,' 
said he caln1ly; 'but when it comes to choosing 
the right course, you must leave it to wi
er heads 
than your own.' 
His air of tranquil superiority sec111ed to daunt 
the fierce creature who heldlnG. lIe shrugged his 
huge shoulders in silent dissent. 
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'.As to yon, Lucicn,' 111Y friend continued, 'I 
am surprised, considering the position to which you 
aspire in 111Y fan1ily, that you Bhould for an instant 
stand in the way of any ,,-ish which I may express. 
If you have grasped the true principles of liberty, 
and if you are privileged to be one of the sll1all 
band who haye never despaired of the repuLlic, to 
whom is it that you owe it ? ' 
'Yes, yes, Charles; I acknowledge what you 
say,' the young n1an answered, with much agitation. 
'I am sure that I should be the last to oppose any 
wish which you 111ight express, but in this case I 
fear lest your tenderness of heart ll1ay be leading 
you astray. By all means ask hilll any questions 
that you like; but it seen1S to ll1e that there ca11 
be only one end to the matter.' 
So I thought also; for, with the full secret of 
these desperate men in ll1Y possession, what hope 
,vas there that they would ever suffer me to lcayc 
the hut alive? And yet, so sweet is human life, 
and BO dear a respite, be it ever so short a one, that 
when that murderous hanel was taken froln ll1Y 
chin I heard a sudden chiming of little bells, and 
tho lamp blazed up into a strange fantastic blur. 
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It was but for a 111oluent, and then 111)'" n1Ïnd was 
clear again, and I was looking up at the strange 
gaunt face of nlY examiner. 
, 'Yhence have you come? ' he asked. 
'Fronl Eng]and.' 
, But you are French? ' 
, Yes.' 
, ,\Yhen did yon arriye ? ' 
, To-night.' 
, How? ' 
, In a lugger froin Doycr.' 
'The fellow is speaking the truth,' growled 
Toussac. 'lES, I'll say tbat for hin1, that be is 
speaking the truth. 'Ye Eaw the lugger, and some- 
one was landed from it just after the boat that 
brought me over pushed off.' 
I reillelllbered that boat, \vhich had been the 
first thing which I had seen upon the coast of 
France. How little I had thought what it would 
Inean to llle ! 
And now my advocate began asking questions- 
vague, useless questions-in a slow, hesitating 
fashion which set Toussac grumùling. This cross- 
examination appeared to me to be a useless farce; 
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and yet there was a certain eagerness and intensity 
in my questioner's 11lanner which gave nle the 
assurance that he had sonle end in yiew. 'Yas 
it nlerely that ho ,vished to gain tÍ1TIO ? Timo for 
what? And then, suddenly, with t.hat quicl\: per- 
ception whieh COUles upon those whose nervcs arc 
strained by an extreu1ity of danger, I became con- 
vinced that he really "
as awaiting sOlnething-that 
he \yas tense ,vith oxpectation. I read it upon his 
drawn face, upon his sidelong head with his ear 
scooped into his hand, abo-;e all in his twitching, 
restless eyes. He expected an interruption, and he 
was talking, talking, talking, in order to gain time 
for it. I was as sure of it as if he had whispered 
his secret in l11Y ear, and do,vn in Iny nUlub, cold 
heart a warnl little spring of hope Legan to buLLle 
and run. 
But Toussac had chafed at all this ,yord-fencing, 
and now with an oath he broke in uron our dia- 
logue. 
'I have had enough of this!' he cried. 'It 
is not for child's 11lay of this sort that I risked 
my head in cOining oyer here. Have we nothing 
bettor to ta.lk aLont than this fellow? Do you sup- 
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pose I came fronl London to listen to your fine 
11hrases? IIave done with it, I say, and get to 
business. ' 
""'ery good,' said lilY chanlpion. 'There's an 
excellent little cupboard here which ll1akes as fine 
a prison as one could wish for. Let us put hin1 in 
here, and pass on to business. 'Ye can deal \vith 
hÏ1n when we ha YO finished.' 
'.A,ncl have him oyerhear all that "-0 say,' said 
, Lesage. 
'I don't kno\v what the devil has come oyer 
you,' cried Toussac, turning SUSpICiOUS eyes u!)on 
nlY protectcr. 'I never knew you squeanlish 
before, and certainly you were 110t backward in the 
affair of the nl
Ul frolll Bow Street. This fello\v 
has our secret, and he nUlst either die, or \Ye shall 
see hinl at our trial. 'Yhat is the sense of arrang- 
ing a plot, and then at the last 1110111e11t turning a 
l11an loose ,,'ho will ruin us all? Let us snap his 
neck and have clone ,,-ith it.' 
The great hairy hands ,yere stretched towards 
lne again, but Lesage haa sprung suddenly to his 
feet. His face hacl turned Yéry white, and ho 
stood listening "ith his forefinger up and his head 
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slanted. It WU3 a long, thin, delicate hand, and it 
,vas quivering like a leaf in the wind. 
, I heard son1ething,' he whispered. 
, And I,' said the older l1lan. 
, 'Vhat was it ? ' 
'Silence. Listen!' 
For a minute or 1110re we all stayed ,,,ith strain- 
ing ears while the wind still whill1pered in the 
chin1ney or rattled tIle crazy window. 
'It was nothing,' said Lesage at last, with a 
nervous laugh. 'The storm 111akes curious sounds 
sonletin1es. ' 
, I heard nothing,' said Toussac. 
, Hush! ' cried the other. ' There it is again! ' 
A clear rising cry floated high above the wail- 
ing of the stor111; [t wild, 111usical cry, beginning 
on a low note, and thrilling swiftly up to a keen, 
sharp-edge-d howl. 
, A hound! ' 
, They are following us ! ' 
Lesage dashed to the fireplace, and I saw hÍ1n 
thrust his papers into the blaze and grind thenl 
down with his heel. 
Toussac seized the ,,
ood -axo '\V hich leancd 
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against the \yall. The thin man dragged the pile 
of decayed netting from the corner, aud opened a 
small wooden screen, which shut off a low receS3. 
, In here,' he whispered, ' quick! ' 
And then, as I scran1ùleù into 111Y refuge, I 
heard him say to the others that I would be safe 
there, and that they could lay their hands upon 
me ,vhen they wished. 
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THE cupboard-for it ,vas little 1110re-illto which 
I hacl been hurried was low and narrow, and I felt 
in the darkness that it was heaped with peculiar 
round wickerwork baskets, the nature of which I 
could by no 111ea11S in1agine, although I discoyercd 
afterwards that they were lobster traps. The only 
light which entered W:13 through the cracks of tho 
oLl bì'okon door, but these were so wide anc1nU111er- 
ons that I could see the wholo of the room which 
I had just quitted. Sick and faint, ,yith the shadow 
of death still clouding my wits, I was 110ne the less 
fascinated by the scene ,yhich lay before n1e. 

\Iy thin friend, \yith the Sa111e prim C0111pOSnre 
upon his emaciated face, bad seated hi1l1Self again 
upon the box. 'Yith his hands clasped round one 
of his knee3 he ,vas rocking slowly backwards and 
forwards; and I noticed, in the lau111Iight, that his 
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Jaw 111uscles ,,?ere contracting rhytlllllicalIy, like 
the gills of a fish. Beside hinl stood Lesage, 11is 
white face glistening with nloisture and his loose 
lip quivering with fear. Every now and then he 
would Dlake a vigorous attenlpt to C0111pOSe his- 
features, but after each ral1y a fresh ,vave of terror 
woull sweep cyerJtlÚng before it, and set hÌ1n 
shaking once 11101'e. As to Toussac, he stood 
before the fire, a mabnificcnt figure, with the axe 
held down by his leg, and his head throWìl back in 
defiance, so that his great Llack beard hristled 
straight out in front of hin1. He said 110t a 'YOI'd, 
but eyery fibre of his body was braecd for a 
struggle. Then, as the howl of the hound rose 
louder and clearer frolll the ll1arsh outside, ho ran 
forward and thre\v open the door. 
e :No, no, keep the dog out ! ' cried Lesage in an 
q,gony of apprehension. 
'You fooJ, our only chance is to kill. it.' 
, But it is in leash.' 
'If it is in leash nothing can savc us. But if, 
as I tl1Ïl1k, it is running free, then ,,-e ll1ay escape 
Jet.' 
Lesage cowered up against tho table, with his 
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agonised eyes fixed llpon the Glue-bJack square of 
the door. The nlan who had befriended me still 
swaYÐcl his body about with a' singular haIf-s1l1ile 
upon his face. lIis skinny hand was twitching at 
the frill of his shirt, and I co,jectured that he 
held some weapon concealed there. Toussac 
stood between them and the Oilen <1001', and, llluch 
as I feared and loathed hin1, I could not take my 
eyes frOll1 his gallant figure. As to 11lyself, I was 
so nluch occupied ùy the singular dranla before 
nlC, and by the ilnpending fate of those three men 
of the cottage, that all thought of IllY own fortunes 
bad passed cOlupletely out of my mind. On this 
mean stage a terriLle all-absorbing drful1R was 
being played, and I
 crouching in a squalid recess, 
,,-as to be the sole spectator of it. I could but hold 
n1Y breath and wait and watch. 
And suddenly I became conscious that they 
could all three see something which ,vas invisible 
to me. I read it from their tense faces and th
ir 
staring eyes. Toussac swung his axe over his 
shoulder and poised hÎ1nself for a blow. Lesage 
co,vered a way and l)llt one hand between his eyes 
and the open door. The other ceased swinging 
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his spindle legs and sat like a little bro'Yll image 
upon the cdge of his box. There was a lTIoif:t 
pattering of feet, a ýello,v streak shot through the 
doorway, and Toussac lashed at it as I hose seen 
an English cricketer strike at a ball. I-lis ainl ,vas 
true, for be buried the head of the hatchet in the 
creature's throat, but the force of his blow shattered 
his weapon, and the weight of the hound carried 
him backwards on to the floor. Over they rolleù 
and over, t.he hairy III an and the hairy dog, growl- 
ing and ,yorrying in a bestial combat. He was 
fumbling at the anin1al's throat, and I could not 
see \Y
lat he ,vas doing, until it gave a suddEll sharp 
:yelp of pain, and there ,vas a rending sound like 
the tearing of canvas. The man staggered up with 
his hands dripping, and the tawny mass with t!-:e 
blotch of crimson lay motionless upon the floor. 
, Now! ' cried Toussac in a voice of thunder, 
, now! ' and he rushed from the hut. 
Lesage had shrunk a,vay into the corner in a 
frenzy of fear whilst Tonssac had been killing the 
hound, but now he raised his agonised face, ,,,hich 
was as wet as if he bad dipped it into a basin. 
'Yes 1 yes/ he cried; 'wc n1ust fly, Charles. 
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The hound has left the police behind, and ,ye may 
still escape.' 
But the other, vdth the saIne imperturbable 
face, motionless save for the rhythm of his ja,v 
ll1uscles, ,vall{ec1 quietly over and closed the door 
upon the inside. 
'I think, frié
d Lucien,' said he in his quiet 
voice, , that you had best stay,vhere you are.' 
Lesage looked at hhn with amazement gradually 
replacing terror upon his pallid ferr tures. 
, But you do not understand, Charles,' he cried. 
, 011, yes, I think I do,' Baid the other, smiling. 
'They 111ay be here in a fc'w l11inu tes. The 
hound has slipped its leash, you see, and has left 
theln behind in the marsh; but they are sure to 
con1e here, for there is no other cottage but this.' 
, They are sure to come herc.' 
, "\Vell, then, let us fly. In the darkness "TO 
may yet escape.' 
, Ko; 'we shall stay wbere ,YO are.' 
, :ßlachnan, you 111ay sacrifice your own life, but 
not l11ine. Stay if you wish, but for li1Y part I anI 
going.' 
He ran towards the door with a foolish, helpless 
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flapping of his hands, but the other sprang in front 
of hÏ1n with so determined a gesture of authority 
that the younger man staggered back from it as 
from a blow. 
, You fool!' saia his con1panion. 'You poor 
n1Ïserable dupe! ' 
Lesage's mouth opened, and he stood staring 
,,'ith his knees bent and his spread-fingered hands 
up, the most hideous picture of fear that I have 
eyer seen. 
'You, Charles, you!' he staulmered, hawking 
up each 'word. 
'Yes, me,' said the other, slniling grimly. 
, A police agent all the tÏ1ne! You ,,'ho ,vera 
the very soul of our society! You ,vho were in 
our inmost council! You who led us on! Oh, 
Charles, 
rou have not the heart! I think I hear 
thelll c0111ing, Charles. Let 1ne pass; I beg and 
iUlplore you to let nle pass.' 
The granite face shook slowly from side to side. 
, But why 111e? 'Yhy not Toussac ? ' 
C If the dog had crippled Toussac, ,vhy then I 
lllight have had you both. But friend Toussac is 
rather vicrorous for a thin little fellow like Tne. 
t) 
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No, no, Iny good Lucien, you are destined to be the 
trophy of my bow and my spear, and 
TOU must 
reconcile yourself to the fact.' 
Lesage slapped his forehead as if to assure 
himself that he ,vas not drealning. 
, A police agent 1 ' he repeated, , Charles a police 
agent! ' 
, I thought it would surprise you.' 
, But you were the lllost republican of us aU. 
'Ve were none of us advanced enough for :you. 
Ho,v often have ,ve gathered round :you, Charles, 
to listen to your philosophy! And there is Sihylle, 
too! Don't tell me that Sibylle was a police spy 
also. But you are joking, Charles. Say that you 
are joking! ' 
The man relaxed his grim features, and his eyes 
puckered with anluselllent. 
'Your astonishment is very flattering,' said he. 
'I confess that I thought that I played my part 
rather cleverly. It ÍB not n1Y fault that these 
bunglers unleashed their hound, but at least I shall 
ha ve the credit of having made a single-handed 
capture of one very desperate and dangerous 
conspira
or.' He smiled drily fit this description 
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of his prIsoner. 'The Emperor In10ws ho,v to 
rewarc1 his friends,' he added, 'and also how to 
punish his enen1ies.' 
All this time he had helc1 his hand in his 
bosom, and now he drew it out so far as to show 
the brass gleal11 of a l)istol butt. 
, It is no usc,' said he, in answer to SOl11e look 
in the other's eye. 'You stay in the hut, alive or 
dead.' 
Lesage put his hands to his face and began to 
cry \rith loud, helpless soLbings. 
"Vhy, you have been \Vorse than any of us, 
Charles,' he moaned. 'It ,-ras you who told 
Toussac to kill the 111an from Bow Street, and it 
was you also who set fire to the house in the Rue 
Basse de la Ran1 part. Anc1now you turn on us ! ' 
'I did that because I ,vishec1 to be the one to 
throw light upon it all-and at the proper 
mOlnent.' 
'That is very fine, Charles, but what will be 
thought about that when I make it all public in 
my own defence? IIow can you explain all that to 
your Emperor? There is still time to prevent n1Y 
telling all that I kno\v about you.' 
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, 'Yell, really, I think that you are right, U1Y 
friend,' said the other, drawing out his pistol and 
cocking it. ' Perhaps I diel go a little beyond my 
instructions in one or two points, and, as you very 
properly remark, there is still time to set it right. 
It iB a n1atter of detail \vhether I give you up 
living or giye you up dead, and I think that, on 
Ule "hole, it had better be dead.' 
It had beon horrible to see Toussac tear the 
throat out of the hound, but it had not made my 
flesh creep aB it crept 110\Y. Pity ,vas mingled \vith 
my disgust for this unfortunate young man, "ho 
had been fitted by Nature for the life of a retired 
student or of a drealning poet, but who had been 
draggec1 by stronger wills than his own into a part 
which no child could be n10re incapable of playing. 
I forgave him the trick by \yhich he had caught 
Ine and the selfish fears to which he had been 
willing to sacrifice me. He had flung bimself 
do\vn upon the ground, and floundered about in a 
convulsion of terror, \vhilst his terrible little com- 
panion, \vith hiB cynical smile, stood over him 
with his pistol in his hand. He played ,,-ith the 
helpless panting coward as a cat might ,,-ith a 
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mouse; but I read in his inc:!oraLle eyes that it 
was no jest, and his finger seemed to be already 
tightening upon bis trigger. Full of horror at so 
cold-Llooded a murder, I pushed open nlY crazy cup" 
board, and !lad rushed out to plead for the victÌ1n, 
,,-hen there came a buzz of voices and a clanking 
of steel from ,vithout. 'Vith a stentorian shout 
of 'In the name of the Enlpcror ! ' a single violent 
"Tench tore the door of the hut from its hinges. 
It 'was still blowing hard, and through the 
open doorway I could Bee a thick cluster of 
ffiounted Inen, with plumes slanted and nlantles 
flapping, the rain Bhining upon their shoulders. 
At the side the light from the hut struck upon the 
heads of two beautiful horses, and upon the heavy 
red-toupeed busbies of the hussars who stood at 
their heads. In the doorway stood another 
hussar-a man of high rank, as could be seen 
fronl the richness of his dross and the distinction 
of hiB bearing. He \Vas booted to the knees, with 
a uniform of light blue and silver, which his tall, 
slill1, light-cavalry figure suited to a 111arvel. I 
could not but [',dnlire the \ray in which ho carried 
himself, for he never deigned to draw the sword 
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which shone at his side, Lut he stood in the door.. 
\yay glancing round the blood-bespattered hut, and 
staring at its occupantB with a very cool and alert 
expression. He had a handson1e face, pale and 
clear-cut, with a bristling Inoustache, which cut 
acrOSB the brass chin-chain of hiB busby. 
, 'V ell,' saiel he, 'well?' 
The older man ha,d put his piBtol back into the 
breast of his brown, coat. 
, This is Lucien Lesage,' said he. 
The hussar looked with disgust at the prostrate 
figure upon the floor. 
, A pretty conspirator! ' said he. 'Get up, you 
grovelling hound! Here, Gérarc1, take charge of 
hirn and bring hin1 into camp.' 
A younger officer with two troopers at his heelB 
can1e clanking in to the hut, and the wretched 
creature, half s,vooning, \vas dragged out into the 
darkness. 
"Yhere is the other - the man called 
T oussac ? ' 
'He killed the hound find escaped. Lesage 
would have got away also had I not prevented 
him. If you had kept the clog in leash ,ve 
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"BUT WHO IS THIS!" ASKED GE:\i'ERAL SAVARY, POINTING AT ME 
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should have had thelll both, but as it is, Colonel 
Lasalle, I think that you 111ay congratulate 11le.' 
He held out his hand as he sl)oke, but the other 
turned abruptly on his heel. 
'You hear that, General Savary?' said he, 
looking out of the door. 'Toussac has escaped.' 
A tall, dark young man appeared "Tithin the 
circle of light cast by the lan1p. The agitation 
of his handsome s'warthy face showed the effect 
which the news had upon hin1. 
, 'Vhere is he then ? ' 
'It is a quarter of an hour since he got away.' 
, But he is the only dangerous man of them all. 
The Emperor 'will be furious. In which direc- 
, tion did he fly ? ' 
, It must bave been inland.' 
'But who is this?' asked General Savary, 
pointing at me. 'I understood from your informa- 
tion that there ,vere only two besides yourself, 
1Ionsieur-.' 
'I had rather no names ,vere mentioned,' said 
the other abruptly. 
'I can well understand that,' General Savary 
answered with a sneer. 
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'I would have told you that tho cottage ""as 
the rendezvous, but it ,\yas not decided upon until 
the last moment. I gave you the Ineans of 
tracking Toussac, but :you let t.he :þound slip. 
I certainly think that you ,rill baye to answer 
to the EnJperor for the way in which J-OU hase 
managed the businesB.' 
'That, sir, is our affair,' said General Savary 
sternly. 'In the 111eantime you have not told us 
,vl1o this person iB.' 
It seemed uBeless for me to conceal my 
identity, since I häd a letter in my pocket which 
,yould reveal it. 
c l\Iy ntune is Louis de Layal,' said I proudly. 
I 111ay confess that I think 'we had exag- 
gerated our own importance over in England. 'Ye 
had thought that aa France ,vas ,vondering 
whether ,\ye should return, ,vhcreas in the quick 
march of events France had really almost for- 
gotten our existence. ThiB young General Savary 
was not in the least impressed by my aristocratic 
name, but he jotted it down in his notebook. 
'110nsieur de Laval has nothing whatever to 
do with the matter,' said the spy. I He has 
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blundered into it entirely by Chfil1Ce, and I will 
answer for his safe keeping ill case he should be 
wanted.' 
'He will certainly be ".anted,' said General 
Savary. ' In the mean time I need every trooper 
that I hfiye for the chase, so, if yon make yourself 
personally responsible, and bring hill1 to the camp 
when needed, I see no objection to his ren1aining 
in your keeping. I shall send to you if I require 
him.' 
'He ,vill be at the Emperor's orderB.' 
, Are there any paperB in the cottage? ' 
, They have been burned.' 
, That is unfortunate.' 
, But I have duplicateB.' 
'Excellent! COllie, Lasalle, every minute 
countB, and there is nothing to be done here. 
Let the men Bcatter, and ,ve ll1ay still ride him 
down. ' 
The t\vo tall Boldiers clanked out of the cottage 
without tfiking any further notice of my COll1- 
panion, and I heard the sharp stern order and the 
jingling of metal aB the troopers sprang back 
into their saddles once more. An instfint later 
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they ,yere off, and I listened to the dull beat 
of their hoofs dying rapidly into a confuscd 
murlllur. 
Iy little snuff-colourec1 chan1pion went 
to the door of the hut and peered after them 
through the darkness. Then he came back and 
looked me up and down, with his usual dry 
sardonic smile. 
"Yell, young man,' said he, 'we have played 
S0111e pretty taùleaux 
.irants for your amnsen1el1t, 
and you can thank me for that nice seat in the 
front row of the parterre.' 
'I am under a very deep obligation to you, sir,' 
I fins"ercd, struggling between my gratitude and 
111Y averSIon. 'I hardly know how to thank 
you.' 
lIe looked at me with a singular expression in 
his ironical eyes. 
, You will have the opportunity for thanking 
me later,' said he. ' In the lIlcantime, as you say 
that you are a Btranger upon our coaBt, and as I 
anI responsible for your safe keeping, you cannot 
do better than follo,v me, and I will take you to 
a place where you Inay sleep in safety.' 
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THE fire had already Bmoulderei down, and my 
companion blew out the lan1p, so that we had not 
taken ten I) aces before we had lost sight of the ill- 
amened cottage, in which I had received so Bingular 
a welcome upon my home-coming. The wind had 
Boftened down, but a fine rain, ccld and clammy, 
came drifting up fro111 the sea. Had I been left to 
ll1yself I should have found Inyself as n1uch at a 
loss as I had been \vhen I first landed; but my 
companion walked with a brisk and assured step, 
so that it ,vas evident that he guided himself by 
landmarks which were invisible to 111e. For my 
part, wet and miserable, with my forlorn bundle 
under my arm, and my nerves all jangled by lllY 
terrible experiences, I trudged in silence by his 
side, turning over in n1Y mind all that had 
occurred to file. 
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Young as I WfiS, I had heard much poJitical 
discussion amongst my elders in England, and the 
state of affairs in France 'was perfectly familiar to 
me. I ,vas a,vare that the recent elevation of 
Buonaparte to the throne had enraged the small 
but formidable section of J acobil1s and extren1e 
Republicans, who saw that aU their efforts to 
abolish a kingdoll1 had only ended in transforming 
it into an empire. It was, indeed, a pHiaLle result 
of their frenzied strivings that a cro,vn with eight 
fleu1"s-dc-lis Ehould be changed into a higher crown 
surmounted by a cross and bn11. On the other 
hand, the followers of the Bourbons, in whose 
company I had spent 111Y youth, ,vere equally dis. 
al)pointed at the manner in which the mass of the 
French people hailed this final step in the return 
from chaos to order. Contradictory as ,vcre their 
motives, the more violent spirits of both parties 
,vere united in their hatred to Napoleon, and in 
their fierce detern1ination to get rid of him by 
any n1eans. lIcnce a series of conspiracies, most 
of them with their base in England; and hence 
also fi large use of spieB and il1forn1el's up{)n the 
part of :Fouché and of Savary, upon WhOll1 the 
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responsibility of the safety of the Emperor lay. A 
strange chance hacllanded n1e upon. the French coast 
at the very same time aB a murderous conspirator, 
and had afterwards enabled me to see the weapons 
with which tbe police contrived to thwart and 
outwit him and his associates. 'Vhen I looked 
back upon my series of adventureB, my \vandering3 
in the salt-marsh, my entrance into the cottage, 
lilY discovery of the papers, my capture by the 
conspiratorB, the long period of suspenso \yith 
Toussac'B dreadful thumb upon my chin, and 
finally the moving BcenCB \vhich I had witnessed- 
the killing of the hound, the capture of Lesage, 
and the arrival of the soldiers- I could not "Tonder 
that my nerves were over\vrought, and that I sur- 
prised myself in little convulsive gestures, like 
those of a frightened child. 
The chief thought which no,v filled my nlind 
was what my relations were with this dangerous 
man who 'walked by my side. His conduct and 
bearing had filled me with abhorrence. I had seen 
the depth of cunning with which he had duped 
and betrayed his companions, and I had read in 
his lean smilin g face the cold delibc
rate cruelty of 
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his nature, as he stood, piBtol in hand, oyer the 
,yhiml)ering co"rard wholn he had outwitted. Yet 
I could not deny that when, through my own 
foolish curiosity, I had placed ll1yself in a lllost 
hopeless position, it ,vas he who had braved the 
wrath of the forl11Ïdable Toussac in order to extri- 
cate 111e. It was evident also that he l11ight haye 
Inade his achieven1ent more striking by delivering 
up two prisoners instead of one to the troopers. 
It is true that I waB not a conspirator, but I might 
have found it difficult to prove it. So incollBistent 
did such conduct se8111 in this little yellow flint.. 
stone of a n1an that, after "
alking a mile or two in 
silence, I asked hill1 suddenly ,,,hat the l11eaning 
of it 111ight be. 
I heard a dry chuckle in thè darkness, as if he 
'were an1used by the aLruptncss and directness of 
111Y question. 
'1
 ou are a most cnnusing person, 
lonsieur- 

Ionsieur-let 1118 see, what did you say your nallle 
was ? ' 


, De Laya1.' 
, Ah, quite so, I\Iol1sieur de Layal. You haye 
the inlpetuosity and the ingenuousness of youth. 
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You ,vant to know what is up a chimney, you jump 
up the chimney. You ,vant to kno,v the reason of 
a thing, and you blurt out a question. I have 
been in the habit of living an10ng people who keep 
their thoughts to themselves, and I find you very 
refreshing.' 
'\Vhatever the motives of your conduct, there 
is no doubt that you saved my life,' said 1. ' I an1 
much obligeà to you for your intercession.' It is 
the most difficult thing in the world to express 
gratitude to a person who fills you with abhorrence, 
and I fear that Iny halting sJ?eech was another 
instance of that ingenuousness of which he accused 
me. 


, I can do without your thanks,' said he coldly. 
, You are perfectly right when you think that if it 
had suited my purpose I should have let you perish, 
and I am perfectly right when I think that if it 
were not that you are under an obligation you 
would fail to see my hand if I stretched it out to 
you just aB that overgrown puppy Lasalle did. It 
is very honourable, he thinks, to serve the Elnperor 
I upon the field of battle, and to risk life in his 
bebalf) but when it comes to living amidst danger 
G 
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as I havo done, consorting ,vith desperate men, 
and knowing ,,'ell that the least slip 'would Inean 
death, why then one is beneath the notice of a fine 
clean-handed gentleman. ,\Yhy,' he continued in a 
burst of bitter passion, 'I have dared more, and 
endured more, ,vith Toussac and a fe,v of his 
kidney for comradeB, than this Lasalle bas done in 
all the childish cavalry charges that ever he under.. 
toolr. AB to Bervice, all his 
rarsbals put together 
bave not rendered the Emperor as pressing a 
service as I have done. TIut I dareBay it does not 
strike you in that light, 1\Ionsieur-J\Ionsieur-' 
'De Layal.' 
, Quite so-it is curious how that nan1e escapes 
ll1e. I daresay you take the same view as Colonel 
Lasalle? ' 
, It is not a question upon which I can offer an 
opinion,' said I. ' I only know that I owe my life 
to your intercession.' 
I do not kno,v what reply he might have made 
to this evasion, but at that mon1ent ,,'e heard a 
couple of pistol shots and a distant shouting from 
far a way in the darkness. '\Ye stopped for a fe" 
minutes, but all was silent once 11101'e. 
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, They 111uSt haye caught sight of Toussac,' said 
IllY cOlllpanion. 'I anl afraid that he is too strong 
and too cunning to be taken by them. I do not 
know what impression he left upon JOU, hut I can 
tell you that :rou ,vill go far to Ineet a 1110re 
dangerous man.' 
I answered tha,t I would go far to a yoid nleeting 
one, unless I had the means of defending myself, 
and my companion's dry chuckle showed that he 
appreciated my feelings. 
'Yet he iB an absolutely honest man, \vhich is 
no very comillon thing in these days,' said he. 
'He is one of those ,,,ho, at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, elllbraced it with the whole strength of 
his simple nature. lIe believed what the "Titers 
and the speal{ers told him, and he ,vas convinced 
that, after a little disturbance and a fe\v necessary 
executions, France ,vas to become a heaven upon 
earth, the centre of peace and cOlllfort and bro- 
therly love. A good many people got those fine 
ideas into their heads, but the heads bave mostly 
dropped into the sawdust-basket by this tiulS. 
roussac \vas true to thenl, and when instead of peace 
le found ,var, instead of comfort a grinding poverty, 
G 2 
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and instead of equality an Empire, it drove him 
mad. He became the fierce creature you see, with 
the one idea of devoting his huge body and giant's 
strength to the destruction of those who had inter
 
fered ,,
ith his ideal. He iB fearless, persevering, 
and implacable. I have no doubt at all that he 
will kill me for the part that I have played 
to-night.' 
It was in the calmest voice that my cOlllpanion 
uttered the re111ark, and it made me understand 
that it \vas no boast when he said there \vas n10re 
courage needed to carryon his unsa voury trade 
than to play the part of a beazt sabreur like Lasalle. 
He paused a little, and then \vent on as if speaking 
to himself. 
, Yes,' said he, , I missed Iny chance. I certainly 
ought to have shot hÍ1n when he \vas struggling 
with the hound. But if I had only \vounded hÍIn 
he \yould have torn 111e into bits like an over-boiled 
puilet, so perhaps it is as weU as it is.' 
"\Ye had left the salt-marsh behind us, and for 
some time I had feU the soft springy turf of the 
downland beneath my feet, and our path had risen 
and dipped over the curves of the low coast hills. 
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In spite of the darkness n1Y con1panion walked witb 
great assurance, never hesitating for an instant, and 
keeping HI) a stiff pace which was welcollle to 1118 
in my sodden and Lenu1l1bed condition. I had 
been so young ,,,hen I left ll1Y native place that it 
is doubtful whether, even in daylight, I should have 
recognised the countryside, but now in the dark.. 
ness, half stuptfied by my adventures, I could not 
form the least idea as to where "
e 'were or what ,ve 
were n1aking for. A certain recklessness had taken 
possession of me, and I cared little ,vhere I went as 
long as I could gain the rest and shelter of which 
I stood in need. 
I do not know how long ,ve had ,valked; I only 
kno,v that I had dozed anù ,yoke and dozed again 
whilst still automatically keeping pace ,,'ith my 
comrade, when I was at last aroused by his cOIlling 
to a dead stop. The rain had ceased, and although 
the moon 'was still obscured, the hcayens had cleared 
son1ewhat, and I could see for a little distance in 
every direction. A huge white basin gaped in front 
of us, and I made out that it ,vas a deserted chalk 
quarry, with bramLles and ferns growing thickly 
all round the edges. 
ly companion, after a stealthy 
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glance round to Blake sure that no one was observ. 
ing us, picked his ".ay an10ngst the scattered 
cìuml)S of bushes until he reached the ,vall of chalk. 
This he skirted for some distance, squeezing be- 
tween the cliff and the bramLles until he came at 
last to a spot where fill further l)rogress appeared 
to be Ï1n possible. 
'Can you seo a light behind us?' asked IllY 
con1panion. 
I turned round and looked carefully in every 
direction, but was unable to see one. 
, Never Illind,' said he. ' You go first, and I will 
follow.' 
In Borne \yay during the instant that my back 
had been turned he had swung aside or l)lucked out 
the tangle of bush which had barred our ,yay. 
'Yhen I turned there was a square dark opening 
in the white glimmering ,,-all in front of us. 
, It is sll1all at the entrance, but it grows larger 
further in,' said he. 
I hesitated for an instant. 'Vhither was it that 
this strange man was leading me? Did he live in 
a cave like a ,vild beast, or ,vaB this some trap into 
,yhich he ,vas luring n1C? The moon shone out at 
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the instant, and in its silver light this black, 
silent porthole looked inexpressibly cheerless and 
l11enaclng. 
'You have gone rather far to turn back, my 
gooll friend,' said 111)
 con1panion. 'You ll1ust either 
trust l11e altogether or not trust me at all.' 
, I al11 at your disposal.' 
, Pass in then, and I shall follow.' 
I crept into the narrow passage, which was so 
low that I had to cra\vl ùown it upon IllY hands and 
knees. Craning my neck round, I could see the 
black angular silhouette of Iny companion as he can1Ð 
after me. He paused at the entrance, and then, 
with a rustling of branches and snapping of twigs, 
the faint light was suddenly shut off from outside, 
and we ,vere left in pitchy darkness. I heard tho 
scraping of his knees as he crawled up behindlllc. 
, Go 011 until yûu COl11e to a step do,,'n,' said he. 
, "\Ye shall haye more rOOill there, and "
e can striko 
a light.' 
The ceiling was so low that by arching ll1Y back 
I could easily strike it, and ll1Y clLoWB touched tho 
wall upon either side. In those days I ,vas slÏ1n 
and lithe , however, so that I found no difficulty ill 
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111aking IllY way onwards until, at the end of a 
hundred paces, or it may have been a hundred and 
fifty, I felt with lllY hands that thore ,vas a dip in 
front of lne. DO'Yl1 this I clalTIùered, and was 
instantly conscious frOlTI the purer air that I was 
in some larger cavity. I heard the snapping of my 
companion's flint, and the red glow of the tinder 
paper leaped suddenly into the clear yellow flame 
of the taper. At first I could only see that stern, 
emaciated face, like some grotesque c3.rving in 
walnut ,,"ood, ,,'ith the ce
seless fishlike vibration 
of the ll1usclcs of his jaw. The light beat full upon 
it, and it stood strangely out with a din1 halo round 
it in the darkness. Then he raised tho taper and 
swept it slowly round at arln'B length so as to 
illuminate tho placo in ,Yhich ,ye stood. 
I found that wo ,vere in a suLtorranean tunnel, 
which ai>pcared to extend into the bowels of the 
earth. It ,vas so high that I coull 1 stand erect \vith 
ease, and the old lichen-blotched stones. which 
lined the ,yalls tolLl of its great age. At the spot 
where \YO stood the ceiling had fallen in and the 
original pa,ssage been blocked, but a cutting had 
been lllacle fl:01l1 this point through the chalk to 
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forIn the narro,v burro,v along ,y hich we had come. 
This cutting appeared to bo quite recent, for a 
mound of déùris and S0111e trenching tools were still 
lying in the passage. l\Iy companion, taper in 
hand, started off do'
Yn the tunnel, and I followed 
at his heels, stepping over the great stones ,vhich 
had fallen fron1 the roof or the waUB, and no,v 
obstructed the path. 
"VeIl,' said he, grinning at me over his shoul.. 
del', 'have you ever seen anything like this in 
England? ' 
, Never,' I ans"wered. 
'These are the precautions and devices ,vhich 
Inen adopted in rough days long ago. Now that 
rough daYB have come again, they are very useful 
to those who kno,v of such places.' 
, "\Vhither does it lead, then?' I asked. 
, To this,' said he, stopping before an old wooden 
door, powerfully clanlped with iron. He fumbled 
with the metal-work, keeping himself between lne 
and it, so that I could not see what he was c1oinO". 
o 
There waB a sharp snick, and the door revolved 
slo\vly upon its hinges. 'Vithin there was a steep 
flight of tÏ1ne-,,",orn steps leading Ul),vards. lIe 
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lllotioned me on, and closed the door behind us. 
At the head of the stair there was a second ,vooden 
gate, whieh he opened in a similar Illanner. 
I had been dazed before eyer I came into the 
('halk pit, but no\v, at this succession of incidents, 
I began to rub my eyes and ask 11lyself whether 
this was young Louis de Lava1, late of Ashford) in 
I
ellt, or whether it was some dreanl of the adven
 
tnres of a hero of Pigault Lebrun. These massive 
moss-grown arches and mighty iron-clanlped doors 
were, indeed, like the din1 shadowy background of 
a vision; but the guttering taper, my sodden 
bundle, and all the sordid details of my disarranged 
toilet assured me only too clearly of their reality. 
Above all, the swift, brisk, business-like l11anner of 
IUY companion, find his occasional abrul)t remarks, 
brought nlY fancies back to the ground once more. 
He held the door open for 111e llO\Y, and closed it 
again \yhen I had passed through. 
'Ye found ourselves in a long vaulted corridor, 
,yith a stone-flagged floor, and a dim oil lamp burn- 
ing at the further end. Two iron-barred windows 
showed that we had conle above the earth's surface 
once lllore. Down this corridor we passed, and 
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then through several passages and up a short wind- 
ing stair. At the head of it was an open door, 
which led into a small but comfortable bedroom. 
'I presume that this will satisfy your \vants 
for to-night,' said he. 
I asked for nothing better than to throw myself 
down, daulp clothes and all, upon that snowy 
coverlet; but for the instant my curiosity oyercame 
lilY fatigue. 
, I anl 11luch indebted to Jon, sir,' said 1. ' Per- 
haps 
you will add to your favours by letting mo 
know where I am.' 
'You are in my house, and that nlust suffice 
you for to-night. In the morning \ve shall go 
further into the matter.' He rang a small bell, ana 
a gaunt shock-headed country ulan-servant came 
running at the call. 
'Your mistress has retired, I suppose? ' 
'Yes, sir, a good two hours ago.' 
'"rery good. I shall call you n1ysolf in the 1110111- 
ing.' He closed 111Y door, and the echo of hiB steps 
seemed hardly to have died from li1Y ears before 
I had sunk into that deep and dreamless sleep 
which only youth and fatigue can give. 
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1\1 y host 'was as good as his 'word, for, when a noiso 
in my roon1 a woke 111e in the 1llorning, it wa s to 
find hin1 standing by the side of my bed, so COlll- 
posed in his features and so drab in his attire, that 
it ,vas hard to associate him with the Btirring scenes 
of yeBterday and with the repulsive part which he 
had played in the111. No,v in the fresh morning 
sunlight he presented rather the appearance of a 
pedantic schoohl1 aster, an in1pression ,vhich ,vas 
increased by the 111asterful, and yet Lenevolent, 
smile with 'which he regarded 111e. In spite of his 
s111ilc, I was more conscious than ever that ll1Y 
whole soul shrank f1'01n hhn, and that I should not 
be at my ease until I had broken this companion- 
ship which had been so involuntarily formed. lIe 
carried a heap of clothes over one arm, which he 
threw upon a chair at the bottom of ll1Y Lcd. 
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, I gather fron1 the little that you told me last 
night,' said he, 'that your ,yardrobe is at preBent 
somewhat scanty. I fear that 
Tour inches are 
greater than those of anyone in my houBehold, but 
I have brought a fe,v things hero amongst which 
you may find son1ething to fit you. Here, too, are 
the razors, the soap, and the powder-box. I will 
return in half an hour, when your toilet will doubtw 
less be completed.' 
I found that my own clothes, ,vith rt little 
brushing, ,yere as good as ever, but I availed nlyself 
of his ofTer to the extent of a ruffled shirt and a 
black satin cravat. I had finished dressing and was 
looking out of the windo\v of 111Y roon1, ,vhich opened 
on to a blank ,vall, when my host returned. He 
looked me all over with a keenly scr11tinising eJ'e, 
and appeared to be Batisfied with what he sa\v. 
, That ,vill do! That ,vill do very 'veIl indeed ! ' 
said he, nodding a critical head. '111 these tinles 
a slight indication of travel or hard work upon a 
costume is more fashionable than the foppishness 
of the Incroyahle. I have heard ladies remark that 
it was in better taste. Now, sir, if you will kindly 
follow me. 
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His solicitude about n1Y dress filled me ,vith 
surprise, but tbis was soon forgotten in the shock 
which ,vas aw'aiting l11e. For as we passed down 
the passage and into a large haIl which seellle<1 
strangely familiar to me, there was a full-length 
portrait of my father standing right in front of 111e. 
I stood staring with a gasp of astonishment, and 
turned to see the cold grey eyes of IllY c0111panion 
fixed upon 1116 with a hun10rous glitter. 
, You seem surprised, :1Iol1sieur de Laval,' said he. 
e For God's sake,' said I, ' do not trifle with 1118 
any further! 'Vho are you, and what is this place 
to which you have taken me ? ' 
For answer he broke into one of his dry 
chuckles, and, laying his skinny brown hand upon 
my wrist, he led 111e into a large apartnlent. In 
the centre was a table, tastefully laid, and beyond 
it in a lo,v chair a young lady was seated, ,vith a 
book in her hand. She rose as we entered, and I 
saw that she was tall and slender, with a dark face, 
IJrOnoul1ced features, and black eyes of extraordi- 
nary brilliancy. Even in that one glance it struck 
me that the expression with which Bhe regarded 1118 
was by no means a friendly one. 
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C Sibylle,' said my host, and his \vords took the 
breath from my lips, 'this is your couBin frolll 
England, Louis de Laval. This, Iny dear nephe\v, 
is IllY only daughter, Sibylle Bernac.' 
, Then J"ou-' 
'I an1 your n1other's brother, Charles Bernac.' 
'You are my Uncle Bernac !' I stammered at 
hill1 like an idiot. 'But why did you not tell ll1e 
so ? ' I cried. 
'I was not sorry to have a chance of quietly 
observing \vhat his English education had done for 
my nephew. It might also have been harder for me 
to stand your friend if my comrades had any reason 
to think that I was personally interested in you. 
But you will perll1it me now to welcome you heartily 
to France, and to express my regret if your recep- 
tion has been a rough oné. I am sure that Siby lIe 
will help me to atone for it. He smiled archly at 
his daughter, who continued to regard me with a 
stony face. 
T looked round me, and gradually the spacious 
room, ,vith the ,veapons upon the 'waIl, and the 
deer's heads, can1e din11y back to my memory. 
That view through the oriel window, too, with the 
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ChUl1p of oaks in tho sloping park, find the sea In 
the distance beyond, I had certainly seen it before. 
It was true then, and I ,vas in our o,yn castle of 
Grosbois, and this dreadful l11a11 in the snuff. 
coloured coat, this sinister plotter with the death's. 
head face, ,vas the man whom I had heard 111Y 
poor father curse so often, the l11an ,yho had ousted 
him from his own property and ins taIled himself in 
his place. And yet I could not forget that it was 
he also who, at some risk to himself, had saved me 
the night before, and nlY soul was again torn 
between my gratitude and IllY repulsion. 
'Ve had seated ourselves at the table, and as 
,ve ate, this newly-found uncle of l11Ìne continued 
to explain all those points which I had failed to 
understand. 
'I suspected that it was you the instant that I 
set eyes upon you,' said he. 'I am old enough to 
renlember your father when he ,vas a young gallant, 
and you are his yery double-though I may say, 
without flattery, that where there is a difference it 
is in your favour. And yet he had the name of 
being one of the handsomest men betwixt Rouen 
and the sea. You Iñust bear in mind that I was 
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expecting you, and that there are not 80 many 
young aristocrats of your age ,vandering about 
along the coaBt. I was surprised when you did not 
recogniBe \vhere you ,vere last night. Had you 
never heard of the secret passage of Grosbois ? ' 
It came vaguely back to me that in my child- 
hood I had heard of this underground tunnel, but 
that the roof had fallen in and rendered it useless. 
, Precisely,' said my uncle. ''\Vhen the castle 
passed Ínto my hands, one of the very first things 
which I did was to cut a ne,v opening at the end of 
it, for I foresa,v that in these trouhleso111e times 
it might be of use to me; indeed, had it been in 
repair it might have l11ade the escalJe of your 
mother and father a very much easier affair.' 
His ,yords recalled all that I had heard and all 
that I could remenlber of those dreadful days when 
we, the Lords of the country side, had been chased 
across it as if we had been ,yolves, with the howl- 
ing mob still clustering at the pier-head to shake 
their fists and hurl their stones at us. Ire.. 
membered, too, that it ,vag t
is yery man who 
was speaking to me who had thrown oil upon the 
flames in those days, and whose fortunes had been 
;a: 
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founded upon our ruin. As I looked across at him 
I found that his keen grey eyes were fixed upon 
me, and I could see that he had read the thoughts 
in my mind. 
, "\Ye must let bygones be bygones,' said he. 
'Those are quarrels of the laBt generation, and 
Sibylle and you represent a new one.' 
My cousin had not said one ,vord or taken any 
notice of my presence, but at this joining of our 
names she glanced at n1e with the same hostile 
expression which I had already remarked. 
, Come, Sibylle,' said her father, 'you can assure 
:rour cousin Louis that, so far as you are con- 
cerned, any family misunderstanding is at an end.' 
'It is very 'wen for us to talk in that way, 
father,' she answered. 'It is not your picture that 
hangs in the hall, or your coat-of-arn1s that I see 
upon the wall. 'Ve hold the castle and the land, 
but it is for the heir of the de La vals to tell us if 
he is satisfied with this.' IIer dark scornful eyes 
,vexe fixed upon l11e as she waited for Iny reply, 
but her father hastened to intervene. 
'This is not a very hospitable tone in ,vhich 
to greet Jour cousin,' said he he_fEhly. ' It has so 
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chanced that I.Jouis' heritage has fallen to us, but 
it is not for us to l"emind him of the fact.' 
'He needs no reminding,' said she. 
, Yon do me an inj ustice,' I cried, for the 
evident and malignant scorn of this girl galled me 
to the quick. ' It is true that I cannot forget that 
this castle and these grounds belonged to my 
ancestol's- I should be a clod indeed if I could 
forget it-but if you think that I harbour any 
bitterness, yon are mistaken. For my ü'wn part, I 
ask notbing better than to open up a career for 
myself with my own s,vord.' 
'Ana never ,vas there a time when it could be 
more easily and more brilliantly done,' cried my 
;uncle. 'There are great things about to happen 
in the ,vorld, and if you are at the Emperor's 
court you will be in the middle of them. I under.. 
stand that you are content to serve him ? 
'I wish to serve my country.' 
'By serving the Emperor you do so, for with.. 
out him the country becomes chaos.' 
'From all we hear it is not a very easy service,' 
said my cousin. ' I should have thought that you 
would have been very much more comfortable in 
112 
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England-and then you would have been so ll1uch 
safer also.' 
Everything which the girl said seemed to be 
meant as an insult to me, and yet I could not 
imagine how I had ever offended her. N eyer had 
I met a ,yornan for "rhorn I conceived so hearty 
and rapid a dislike. I could see that her ren1arks 
,v ere as offensive to hûr father as they vçere to n1e, 
for he looked at her with eyes which were as angry 
as her own. 
'Your cousin is a brave 111aD, and that is n10re 
than can be said for someone else that I could 
Inention,' said he. 
, For whom?' she asked. 
'Neyer Blind!' he snapped, and, jlllTIping up 
with the air of a n1an who is afraid that his rage 
lllay n1aster hiDl, and that he may say more than 
he wished, he ran frol11 the roon1. 
She seemed startled by this retort of his, and 
rose as if she would follow him. Then she tossed 
her head and laughed incredulously. 
'I suppose that you have never met your uncle 
before?' said she, after a few minutes of 
mbar. 
rassed silence. 
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'Never,' answered 1. 
, "\Vell, what do you think of hin1 now you hare 
met him ? ' 
Such a question frOll1 a daughter about her 
father filled n1e with a certain vague horror. I 
felt that he must be even a ,vorse man than I had 
taken him for if he had so completely forfeited the 
lo
ralty of his own nearest and dearest. 
'Your silence is a sufficient answer,' said she, 
as I hesit
tcd for a reply. 'I do not know how yon 
ran1e to meet hin1 last night, or what l)assec1 
between you, for ,ve do not share each other's con- 
fidences. I think, however, that yon have read 
him aright. No,v I have something to ask you. 
Yon had a letter from him inviting you to leave 
England and to come here, had you not?' 
, Yes, I had.' 
'Did you observe nothing on the outside? ' 
I thought of those two sinister words which baa 
puzzled me so In ueh. 
, \Vhat! it was you who warned me not to 
come? ' 
'Yes, it was I. I had no other means of 
doing it.' 
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, But why did you do it ? ' 
, Because I did not wish you to come here.' 
'Did you think that I would harnl you? ' 
She sat silent for a few seconds like one ,vho is 
afraid of saying too 111uch. \Vhen her answer 
canle it 'was a very unexpected one: 
, I was afraid that you ,rould be harmed.' 
'You think that I anl in danger here?' 
'I am sure of it.' 
'You advise me to leave? ' 
'"\Vithout losing an instant.' 
'From \vhom is the danger then?' 
Again she hesitated, and then, with a reckless 
motion like one who throws l)rudence to the winds, 
she turned upon me. 
, It is from IllY father,' said she. 
, But why should he harm me ? ' 
'That is for your sagacity to discover.' 
'But I assure you, mademoiselle, that in this 
l11atter you misj udge hin1,' said I. ' As it happens, 
he interfered to save lilY life last night.' 
, To save your life! From whom? ' 
'From two conspirators ,,'hose plans I had 
chanced to discover.' 
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, Conspirators!' She looked at me in surprise. 
'They 'Would have killed 11le if he had not 
intervened.' 
'It is not his interest that you should be 
harmed yet awhile. He had reasons for 'wishing 
you to come to Castle Gros.bois. But I have been 
very frank with you, and I wish you to be equally 
so wi,th me. Does it happen-does it happen that 
during your youth in England yon have ever-you 
have ever had an affair of the heart?' 
Everything which this cousin of n1ine said 
appeared to me to be stranger than the last, and 
this question, coming at the end of so serious a 
conversation, 'was the strangest of all. But frank- 
ness begets frankness, and I did not hesitate. 
'I have left the very best and truest girl in 
the world behind me in England,' said 1. ' Eugénie 
is her nallIe, Eugénie de Choiseul, the niece of the 
old Duke.' 
l\Iy reply seemed to give my cousin great 
satisfaction. Her large dark eyes shone with 
pleasure. 
'You are yery attached? ' she asked. 
'I shall never be happy uniil I see her.' 
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'And you would not give her up?' 
, God forbid! ' 
, Not for the Castle of Grosbois ? ' 
C Not even for that.' 
1\Iy cousin held out her hand to l11e with a 
charmingly frank impulsiveness. 
'You will forgive me for my rudeness,' said she. 
, I see that 'we are to be allies and not enemies.' 
And our hands ,vere still clasped when her 
father re-entered the roon1. 


"- 
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I COULD see in my uncle's griIp face as he looked at 
us the keenest satisfaction contending with surprise 
at this sign of our sudden reconciliation. All trace 
of his recent anger seemed to have left him as he 
addressed his daughter, but in spite of his altered 
tone I noticed that her eyes looked defiance and 
ilisku
. I 
, I have some papers of in1portance to look oyer,' 
said he. ' For an hour or so I shall be engaged. I 
can guesB that Louis would like to see the old place 
once again, and I am sure that he could not have a 
better guide than you, Sibylle, if you \vill take him 
Over it.' 
She raised no objection, and for my part I was 
overjoyed at the proposal, as it gave nle an oppor- 
tunity of learning more of this singular cousin of 
mine, who had told me so 111uch and yet seemed to 
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know so 111 uch more. "\Yhat waB the 111eaning of 
this obscure warning which she had given me 
against her father, alld why was she so frankly 
anxious to know about my love affairs? These ,vere 
the two questions which pressed for an answer. So 
òut we 'went together into the sweet coast-land air, 
the sweeter for the gale of the night before, and we 
walked through the old yew-line.d paths, and out 
into the park, find so round the castle, looking up 
at the gables, the grey pinnacles, the oak-mullioned 
windows, the ancient wing with its crenulated walIB 
and its meurtrière windows, the modern with itB 
pleasant verandah and veil of honeysuckle. And 
as she sho,ved me each fresh little detail, witb a 
particularity .which made me understand how dear 
the place had become to her, she ,vould still keep 
offering her apologies for the fact that she should 
be the hostess and I the visitor. 
, It ÌB not against you but against ourselves that 
I was bitter,' said she, 'for are we not the cuckoos 
who have taken a Btrange nest and driven out those 
who built it ? It makes me blush to think that my 
father should invite you to your own house.' 
'Perhaps 'we had been rooted here too long,' I 
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answered. ' Perhaps it is for our own good that we 
are driven out to carve our own fortunes, as I intend 
to do.' 
'You say that you are going to the EUlperor?' 
, Yes.' 
'You kno\v that he is in camp near here?' 
, So I have heard.' 
, But your fan1Ïly is still proscribed? ' 
'I have done hin1 no harm. I will go bold to 
hitn and ask bin1 to admit me into his service.' 
, 'V ell,' said she, 'there are SOl11e who call hÏ111 
a usurper, find wish hÏ111 all evil; but for my own 
part I have never heard of anything that he haB 
said and done which was not great and noble. But 
I had expected that you would be quite an English- 
man, Cousin Louis, and come over here 'with your 
pockets full of Pitt'B guineas and your heart of 
treason.' 


'I have met nothing but hospitality from the 
English,' I answered; 'but my heart has ahvays 
been French.' 
, But your father fought against us at 
Quiberon.' 
'Let each generation settle its own quarrels,' 
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said I. ' I all1 quite of your father's opinion about 
that. ' 
, Do not judge my father by his words, but Ly his 
deeds,' said she, with a warning finger upraised; 
, and, above all, Cousin Louis, unless you wish to 
have nlY l!fe upon your conscience, never let him 
SUSl)ect that I have said a \vord to set you on your 
guard. ' 
, Your life ! ' I gasped. 
, Oh, yes, he ,yould not stick at that! ' she cried. 
'lIe killed my mother. I do not say that he 
slaughtered her, but I mean that his cold brutality 
broke her gentle heart. Now perhaps you begin 
to understand why I can talk of hinl in this 
fashion. t 
As she Sl)oke I could see the secret broodings 
of years, the bitter resentmentB crushed down in 
her silent soul, rising suddenly to flush her dark 
cheeks and to glealll in her splendid eyes. I 
realised at that moment that in that tall slim 
figure there dwelt an unconquerable spirit. 
'You lllUst think that I Sl)eak very freely to 
you, since I have only knOV\ìl you a few bours, 
Cousin Louis,' said she. 
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(To \vhom should you speak freely if ' not to 
your own relative ? ' 
'It is true; and yet I never expected that I 
should be on such terms \vith you. I looked 
forward to your cOIning with dread and sorro,v. 
No doubt I showed something of my feelings when 
my father brought you in.' 
'Indeed you did,' I answered. ' I feared that 
my presence ,vas unweicolne to you.' 
, l\Iost unwelcome, both for your O'Vl1 sake and 
for mine,' said she. 'For your sake because I 
suspected, as I have told you, that my father's 
intentions might be unfriendly. For mine-' 
"Vby for yours?' I asked in surprise, for she 
had stopped in embarrassment. 
'You have told me that your heart is another's. 
I may tell you that my hand is also promised, and 
that my love has gone with it.' 
'l\Iay aU happiness attend it!' said I, 'But 
why should this make my coming ul1,velcome?' 
'That thick English air has dimmed your ,vits, 
cousin,' said she, shaking her stately head at me. 
'But I can speak freely now that I know that this 
plan ,vonld be aB hateful to you as to me. You 
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must know, then, that if my father could have 
married us he \vould have united all claims to the 
succession of Grosbois. Then, come \vhat 111ight- 
Bourbon or Buonapartc-nothing could shake his 
position.' 
I thought of the solicitude which he had shown 
over 111Y toilet in the Inorning, his anxiety that 
I Bhould make a favourable inlpression, his dis- 
pleasure \vhen she had been cold to 111e, and the 
smile upon his face ,,,hen he had seen us hand in 
hand. 
'I believe you are right! ' I cried. 
, Right! Of course I am right! Look at him 
\vatching us no\v.' 
'Ye were \valking on the edge of the dried moat, 
and as I looked up there, sure enough, was the 
little yellow face turned to\vards us in the angle of 
one of the windows. Seeing that I was \vatching 
hin1, he rose and waved his hand 11lerrily. 
'Now you know why he saved your life-since 
you say that he saved it,' said she. 'It \vould 
suit his plans best that you should marry his 
daughter, and so he wiBbed you to liye. But when 
onc-e he understands that that iB impossible, why 
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then, my poor Cousin Louis, his only way of 
guarding against the return of the de Lavals must 
lie in ensuring that there are none to return.' 
It was those ,vords of hers, coupled with that 
furtive yello\v face still lurking at the \vindo\v, 
which made me realise the imminence of my 
danger. Noone in France bad any reason to 
take an interest in me. If I were to pass away 
there was no one who could make inquiry-I was 
absolutely in his power. 1\Iy n1emory told me 
what a ruthless and dangerous man it was with 
whom I had to deal. 
, But,' said I, 'he must bave known that your 
affections \vere already engaged.' 
'He did,' she answered; 'it \Vas that which 
made me most uneasy of all. I \vas afraid for you 
and afraid for myself, but, most of all, I was 
afraid for Lucien. No man can stand in the way 
. 
of his plans.' 
'Lucien!' The name \yaB like a lightning flash 
upon a dark ni.ght.. I had heard of the vagaries 
of a woman' s lov
, but was it pOBsible that this 
spirited woman loved that poor creature \vhom I 
had seen grovelling last night in a frenzy of fear? 
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But now I rell1en1bered also where I had seen the 
name Sibylle. It was upon the fly-leaf of his 
hook. ' Lucien, from Sibylle,' was the inscription. 
I recalled also that my uncle had said something 
to him about his aspirations. 
, Lucien is hot-headed, and easily carried away,' 
saiel she. '
Iy father has seen a great deal of 
him lately. They sit for hours in his room, and 
Lucien ,viII sa.y nothing of what passes between 
then1. I fear that there is son1ething going 
forward ,vhich may lead to evil. Lucien is a 
student rather than a nUln of the ,yorld, but he 
has strong opinions about politics.' 
I was at my ,vit's ends what to do, whether to 
be silent, or to tell her of the terrible position in 
which her lover ,yas placed; but, even as I hesi- 
tated, she, with the quick intuition of a 'YOll1an, 
read the doubts which were in my ll1ind. 
'You }{now something of hitll,' she cried. ' I 
understood that he had gone to Paris. For God's 
sake tell me what you kno,v about hin1 ! ' 
, His name is Lesage ? ' 
'Yes, yes. Lucien Lesage.' 
'I have-I have seen him,' I stammered. 
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, You have seen hin1! And you only arrived 
111 France last night. 'Yhere did you see him? 
'Vhat has happened to hÌ1n?' She gripped n1e 
by the wrist in her anxiety. 
It was cruel to tell her, and yet it seen1ed more 
cruel still to l\:eep silent. I lool\:ed round in IllY 
bewilderment, and there 'was n1Y uncle himself 
coming along oyer the close-cropped green lawn. 
By his side, with a merry clashing of steel and 
jingling of spurs, there walked a handsome young 
hussar-the same to ,,'hom the charge of the 
prisoner had been committed upon the night 
before. Sibyllo neyer hesítated for an iestant, 
but, with a set face and blazing eyes, she swept 
towards then1. 
'Father,' said she, 'what have you donG with 
Lucien? ' 
I saw his in1passive face wince for a llloment 
before the passionate hatred and conten1pt which 
he read in her eyes. ' 'Ve will discuss this at some 
future time,' said he. 
, I will know here and no,,',' she cried. '"\Vhat 
have you done with Lucien? ' 
'Gentleillen,' said he, turning to tho young 
I 
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hussar and me, 'I am sorry that \ve should intrude 
our little domestic differences upon your attention. 
You will, I fUll sure, l11alre allowances, lieutenant, 
,vhen I tell you that your prisoner of last night \vas 
a very dear friend of Iny daughter's. Such family 
considerations do not prevent me from doing my 
duty to the E1l1peror, but they make that duty 
more painful than it would other\vise be.' 
'Yon have my sympathy, mademoiselle,' said 
tbe young hussar. 
It was to hinl that l11Y cousin haclllO\V turned. 
, Do I understand that you took hilll prisoner? ' 
she asked. 
, It was unfortunately 111Y duty.' 
, Frolll you I \yill get the truth. 'Yhither did 
you take hinl ? ' 
, To the En1peror's can1p.' 
, And why? ' 
'Ah, mademoiselle, it is not for l11e to go into 
politics. 
fy duties are Lut to wield a sword, and 
sit a horse, and obey my orders. Both these 
gentlel11en \vill be n1Y witnesses that I received my 
instructions frOin Co
onel Lasalle.' 
, But on what charge was he arrested? ' 
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'Tut, tut, child, "'e hnse had enough of this! ' 
said my uncle harshly. ' If you insist upon know- 
ing I will tell you once and for all, that 
Ionsieur 
Lucien Lesage has been seized for being concerned 
in a plot against the life of the Emperor, and that it 
was 111Y privilege to denounce the would-be assassin.' 
, To denounce hitn!' cried the girl. 'I know 
that it "
as you ,,'ho set him on, who encouraged 
hÏ111, who held hÏ1n to it whenevcr he tried to dnt'v 
back. Oh, you villain! you villain 
 ,\Yhat ha ye I 
ever done, what sin of n1Y ance.3tors [Ull I expiating, 
that I should be cOll1pelled to call such a man 
Father? ' 
1\Iy uncle shrugged his shoulders as if to say 
that it ,vas useless to argue with a wOlnan's tan- 
trun1s. The hussar and I made as if we "ould 
stroll away, for it was embarraEsing to stand listen- 
ing to such ,vorc1s, but in her fury she called to us 
to stop and be witnesses against hin1. Kever haye 
I seen such a recklessness of passion as blazed in 
her dry wide-opened eYEs. 
, You have deceived others, Lut you have never 
deceived nle,' she cried. 'I know you as your own 
conscience kno\ys yon. You Illay murder llle, as 
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you Inurc1ercd IllY mother before me, but you can 
110yer frighten n1e into being your accomplice. You 
proclaÍ1l1eà J ourself a Republican that you n1ight 
creep into a house and estate ,vhich do not belong 
to yon. And no,v you try to 111ake a friend of 
Duonaparte by betraying your old associates, who 
still trust in you. And you haye sent Lucien to 
his death! But I know your plans, and nlY Cousin 
Louis knows thenl also, and I can assure you that 
there is just as"luuch chance of bis agreeing to thenl 
as there is of IllY doing so. I'd rather lie in IllY 
grayc than be the wife of any 111an but Lucien.' 
'If you had seen the pitiful poltroon that he 
proved hinlself you ,youhl not say so,' said lilY 
uncle cool1y. ' You are not yourself at present, 
but when you return to your right mind you will 
be ashanled of baying made this public exposure oj 
your 'weakness. And now, lieutenant, you hayc 
s0111ething to say.' 
, I\Iy nlessage was to you, :ßlonsieur de La val, 
s
id the young hussar, turning his back con 
tJ111ptuO:I sI 'y upon nlY uncle. 'The EUlperor ha 
sent 1110 to bring you to hÎ1n at once at the canl 
at Don10gnc.' 
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]\Iy heart leapt at the thought of escaping frolll 
my uncle. 
, I ask nothing better,' I cried. 
'it horse and an escort are waiting at the 
galles.' 
, I fLll1 ready to start at this instant.' 
, Nay, there can be no such very great hurry,' 
said n1Y uncle. C Surely you will wait for luncheon, 
Lieutenant GlrJrd.' 
, The Enlperor's con1111issions, sir, fire not car- 
ried out in such a manner,' said the :young hussar 
sternly. 'I have already wasted too much till1e. 
'Ye must be upon our way in five minutes.' 
]\[y uncle placed his hand upon IllY are.l and 10(1 
111e slowly towards the gate\vay, through which ll1Y 
cousin Sibylle had already passed. 
'There is one nuttter that I wish to speak to 
you about before you go. Since my time is so 
short you 'will forgive 111e if I introduce it without 
prealllble. You bave seen your cousin SibylIc, 
, anù though her bé11a yioui' this 1110rning is such as 
to prejudice you against her, yet I can assure you 
1 that she is a very an1Ïable girl. She spoke just 
now as if she had 111entioned the plan which I had 
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conceived to you. I confess to yon that I cannot 
imagine anything 1110re conyenient than that we 
should unite in order to settle once for all every 
question as to which branch of the fall1ily shall hold 
the estates.' 
'Unfortunately,' said I, 'there are objections.' 
, A.nel pray what are they? ' 
, The fact that ll1Y cousin's hand, as I haye just 
learned, is promised to another.' 
, That neeelnot hinder us/ said he, with a sour 
slnile; 'I will undertake that he neyer claiu1s the 
pro1l1isc. ' 
, I fear that I have the English idea. of 111arriage, 
that it should go by loye and not by convenience. 
nut in any case :your schen1e is out of the question, 
for J11Y own affections are l)ledgec1 to a young lady 
in England.' 
lIe looked wickedly at me out of the corners of 
his grey eyes. 
'Think well what yon are doing, Louis,' said 
he, in a sibilant whisper which was as 111enacing as 
a Se11Jent's hiss. 'You are deranging 111Y plans, 
anel that is not done with impunity.' 
, It is not a i1u1.tter in which I hayû any choicc.' 
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He gripped me by the sleeve, and "raved his 
hand round as Satan may have done when he 
showed the kingdoll1s and principalities. ' Look at 
the .park,' he cried, 'the fields, the ,,'oods. Look 
at the old castle in ,,,hich your fathers have lived 
for eight hundred years. You have but to say the 
,yord and it is all yours once 1110re.' 
There flashed up into nlY lllemory the little red- 
brick house at Ashford, and Eugénie's 8weet pale 
face looking over the laurel bushes ,vhich grew by 
the ,vindo,v. 
, It is impossible! ' said I. 
There ll1 ust ha ye been something in ll1Y ll1anner 
which made him comprehend that it really ,vas 
so, for bis face darkened ,vith anger, and his per.. 
suasion changed in an instant to menace. 
'If I had known this they might have done ,,,hat 
they wished with you last night,' said he. ' I would 
never have put out a finger to save you.' 
c I am glad to hear you say so,' I answered, 
C for it makes it easier for l11e t.o say that I wish to 
go my own wa
y, and to have nothing more to do 
with you. 'Yhat you have just said frees me from 
the bond of gratitude ,vhich held me back.' 
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'I have no douLt that you would like to have 
nothing n10re to do with me,' he cried. ' Yon will 
wish it 1110re heartily still before you finish. "r ery 
wcll, sir, go your own way and I ,,,ill go 1111ne, 
and we shall see who comes out the Lest in tho 
cnd. ' 


A group of hussars wcro standing by their 
horses' heads in the gateway. In a few 111inutcs I 
had packed lilY scanty l)Ossessions, and I was 
hastening with then1 clown the corridor when a 
cbill struck suddenly through my heart at the 
thought of nlY cousin Sibylle.. How could I leave 
her alone with this grim c0111panion in the old 
castle? IIad she not herself told l11e that her very 
life nlight be at stake? I had stopped in my per- 
plexity, and suddenly there ,vas a l)atter of feet, and 
there she ,vas running towards 1110. 
I Gooc1- bye, Cousin Louis,' she cried, with out- 
stretched hands. 
c I was thinking of you,' said I; I your father 
anù I have had an explanation and a quarrel.' 
I Thank G où ! ' she cried. c Your only chance 
was to get a,,-ay from hin1. But beware, for he 
will do you an inj ury if he can! ' 
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, lIe n1ay do his worEt; but how c
n I leave yon 
here in his power? ' 
, lIave no fears about 111e. lIe has lllore 
reason to avoid n1e than I hin1. But they are 
calling for you, Cousin Louis. Good-bye, and God 
be with you! ' 
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l\ly uncle ,vas still standing at the castle gatewa:r, 
the very picture of a usurper, ,vith our own old 
coat-of-arms of the Lend argent and the three bluG 
111artlets engraved upon the stones at either side 
of him. He gave me no sign of greeting as Ì 
nlounted the large grey horse which was awaiting 
me, but he looked thoughtfully at Ille from under 
his down-drawn browB, and his jaw muscles still 
throbLed with that stealthy rhythnlicallll0yement. 
I read a cold and settled nlalice in his set yellow 
face and his stern eyes. For IllY o"'n part I spran
 
readily enough into the saddle, for the man's 
presence had, from the first, been loathsoille to 
me, and I "'as right glad to be able to turn lilY 
back upon him. And so, with a stern quick order 
from the lieutenant and a jingle and clatter from 
the trooperB, ,ve were off upon our j Durney. As I 
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glanced back at the Llack l
eep of Grodbois, and at 
the sinister figure who stood looking after us 
fronl besiùe the gateway, I saw from over his head 
a white handkerchief gleall1 for an instant in a last 
greeting fron1 one of the gloonlY lllcurtrière windows, 
i and again a chill ran through mc as I thought of 
the fearless girl and of the hands in which ,,0 
were leaving her. 
But sorro,v clears fron1 the 111ind of youth like 
the tarnish of breath upon glass, and who could 
carry a heavy heart upon so lightfooted a horse 
and through so sweet an air? The white glimmer- 
ing road ,vound over the downs with the sea far 
upon the left, and between lay that great salt- 
111arsh which had been the scene of our adventures. 
I could even see, as I fancied, a dull black Sl)ot in 
the distance to n1ark the position of that terrible 
cottage. Far away the little clusters of houses 
showed the positions of EtapleB, AmblEterre, and 
the other fishing vil1ages, whilst I could see that 
the point which had seemed last night to glow 
like a half-forged red-hot sword-blade was nov{ 
white as a snow-field with the can1p of a great 
anny. Far, far a'way, a little dÎ111 cloud upon 
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the water stood for the land where I hac1 E11ent 
n1Y days-the pleasant, hon1ely land which will 
always rank next to my own in n1Y affections. 
Anc1now I turned Iny attention from the do,\yns 
and the sea to the hussars who rode beside n1e, 
forn1Ïng, as I could perceive, a guard rather 
tran an escort. Save for the patrol last night, 
they "'ere the first of the fan10us soldiers of 
:Kapoleon whon1 I had evcr seen, and it 'vas with 
admiration and curiosity that I lo?ked upon 111C11 
,vho had won a world-wide reputation for their 
discipline and their gallantry. Their a!>pearance 
"Tas by no lllcans gorgeous, and their dress and 
equiplnent was n1uch n10re n10dest than that of 
the East I
ent Ye0111anry, which rode every 
Saturday through Ashford; but the stained tunics, 
the worn leathers, and the rough hardy horscs 
ga ye them a very ,yorkn1anlike appearance. They 
were small, light, brown-faced fellows, heavily 
Yihiskered and llloustachcd, 111any of them wear- 
ing ear-rings in their ears. It surprised ll1e that 
even the youngest and Inost boyish-looking of them 
should be so bristling 'with hair, until, upon a 
second look, I perceived that his whiskers were 
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formcd of lunlps of black 'wax stuck on to the 
sides of his face. The tall young lieutenant 
noticed the astonishment with which I gazed at 
his boyish trooper. 
, Yes, yes,' said he, 'they are artificial, sure 
enough; but what can you expect from a lad of 
seventeen? On the other band, we cannot spoil 
the appearance of the regirllent upon parade Ly 
having a girl's cheeks in the ranks.' 
, It lueUs terribly in this warm "
cather, lieu- 
tcnant,' said the hussar, joining in the convcrsa- 
tion with the freedonl which ,vas one of the 
characteristics of Napoleon's troops. 
, "\Vell, well, Caspar, in a Jear or two you will 
dispense with thcm.' 
, 'Vho knows? Perhaps he will have dispensed 
with his hea.d also by that tÍ1nc,' said a corporal in 
front, and they all laughed together in a manner 
which in England would have meant a court-luartial. 
This seenled to me to be one of the survivals of 
the Revolution, that officer and private ,yere loft 
upon a very familiar footing, which ,vas increased, 
no doubt, by the freedom with which the Enlperor 
would chat with his old soldiers, and the liberties 
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,,,hich he 'would allo,y theIl1 to take with hin). It 
'was no unCOlnnlon thing for a shower of chaff to 
COlne frolll the ranks directed at their O""ì1 conl- 
11landing officers, and I aIll sorry to say, also, that 
it ,vas 110 very unuslu11 thing for a sho""yer of 
bullets to come also. Unpopular officers 'were COll- 
tinually assassinated by their o"n 1110n; at the 
battle of 1\Iontebello it is "
ell kno""Tl1 that every 
officer, with the exception of one lieutenant be- 
longing to the 24th deIlli-brigac1e, was shot down 
fron1 behind. But this ,vas a relic of the bad 
tÍll1CS, and, as the Emperor gained more COllI- 
plete control, a better feeling ,vas established. 
The history of our army at that time proved, at 
any rate, that the highest efficiency could be 
l11aintained "rithout the flogging which yças still 
used in the Prussi:1n and the English service, 
and it "
as shown, for the first till1e, that great 
bodies of men could be inducod to act fron1 a. 
sense of duty and a love of country, without hope 
of reward or fear of punishment. "\Vhen a 
French general could suffer his division to straggle 
as they would over the face of the country, with 
the certainty that they would concent
.ate upon the 
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day of battle, he proved that he had soldiers who 
,vere 'worthy of his trust. 
One thing had struck me as curious about these 
hussars-that they pronounced French with the 
Utulost difficulty. I remarked it to the lieutenant 
as he rode by my side, and I asked hin1 froin what 
foreign country his men ,vere recruited, since I 
could perceive that they were not Frenchn1en. 
'l\Iy faith, you lllUSt not let thelll hear yon say 
so,' said he, 'for they would answer you as like aB 
not by a thrust from their sabres. 'Ve are the 
prenlier regÌ1nent of the French cavalry, the First 
IIussars of Dorchél1Y, and, though it is true that 
our n1e11 are all recruited in Alsace, and few of thenl 
can speak anything but Gerillan, they arc as good 
F1'enchrnen as EJé bel' or I\:ellorll1ann, ". ho canle 
frolll tho sanle parts. Our nle11 are all picked, and 
our officers,' he addeù, pulling at his light mous- 
tache, , are the finest in the service.' 
The swaggering vanity of the fello,,' alnused l11e, 
for he cocked his busby, swung the blue doh11an 
which hung froll1 his shoulder, sat his horse, and 
clattered his scabbard in a 1113.11ne1' which told of 
his boyish delight and pride in hÍ1nse1f and his 
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regiment. As I looked at his lithe figure and his 
fearless bearing, I could quite imagine that he did 
hiu1self no l110re than justice, while his frank smile 
and his n1erry blue eyes assured me that he 'would 
prove a good cOlnrade. He had himself been 
t:1king observations of me, for he suddenly placed 
his hand upon my knee as ,ve rode side by side. 
'I trust that the Emperor is not displeased with 
JOu,' said he, ,,-ith a very grave face. 
, I cannot think that he can be so,' I answered, 
, for I have C01l1e from England to put my services 
at his dispoBa1.' 
'"\Vhen the report was presented last night, and 
hê heard of your presence in that den of thieves, 
he "aB very anxious that you should be brought to 
hin1. Perhaps it is that he wishes you to 1e guide 
to us in England. No doubt you kno\v your ,yay 
all over the island.' 
The hussar's idea of an islan d seemed to be 
lil11Ïted to the little patches which lie off the Nor- 
Inan or Drcton coast. I tried to explain to hill1 that 
this ,vas a great country, not much slualler than 
France. 
,:.. . ' 1Vell, ,veIl,' said he, 'we shall kno,v all about 
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it l)resently, for \ve are going to conquer it. They 
say in the call1p that \ve shall probably entcr Lon- 
don either next '\Vednesday evening or else on the 
Thursday 1110rning. 'Ye are to have a week for 
plundering the town, and then one arn1Y C011)S is 
to take possession of Scotland and another of Ire- 
land.' 
IIis serene confidence Inatlc lUG sn1Ïlc. ' But 
how do you kno,v you can do all this? ' I asked. 
'Oh! ' said he, 'the Enlperor has arranged it.' 
, But they hayc an arlny, and they qre well pre.. 
vared. They are brave 1118n and they will fight.' 
'There ,vould be no use their doing that, for 
the Elnperor is going over hin1se1f,' said he; and in 
the simple answer I understood for the first time 
the abEolute trust and confidence which these 
soldiers had in their leader. Their feeling for him 
was fanaticism, and its strength was religion, and 
never did l\Iahon1et nerve the arms of his believers 
and strengthen tl1è111 against pain and death more 
absolutc1y than this little grey-coated idol did to 
those who worshipped hinl. If he had chosen- 
and he was 11101'e than once upon the point of it- 
tù êtbbert that he was indeed above humanity he 
K 
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,yould have founcllllillions to grant his clai111. You 
,vho have heard of him as a stout gentlen1a11 in a 
straw hat, as he ,vas in his later days, ll1ay find it 
hard to understand it, but if you had seen his 
mangled soldiers still with their dying breath 
crying out to hin1, and turning their livid faces 
towards hÍ111 as he passed, yon would haye realisec1 
the hold which he had oyer the luinds of 111en. 
'Yon have been over there?' asked the lien- 
tenant presently, jerking his thU111b towards the 
distant cloud upon the water. 
C Yes, I have spent 111Y life there.' 
'But why did you stay there when there was 
such good fighting to be had in the French service?' 
, 
Iy father was driven out of the country as an 
aristocrat. It was only aftor his death that I could 
offer my sword to the Emperor.' 
c You have missed a great deal, but I hase no 
doubt that "
e shall still have l)lenty of fine wars. 
And you think that the English will offer UB 
battle"! ' 
, I have no doubt of it. 
, 'Ye feared that when they understood that it 
was the Eml)erOr in person who had come they 
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,vould throw down their arl11S. I have heard that 
there are son1e fine W011len over there.' 
, The WOl11en are beautifu1.' 
He said nothing, but for son1e tinle he squared 
his shoulders and puffed out his chest, curling up 
the ends of his little yello,v l11oustache. 
'But they will escape in boats,' he nlllttered at 
last; and I could soe that he had still that picture 
of a little island in his Ï111agination. ' If they could 
but see us they 111Îght reillain. It has been said of 
tho IIussars of Bcrchény that they can set a whole 
population running, the "'omen towards us, the 
men away. 'Ye are, as you have no doubt observed, 
a very fine body of inen, and the officers are the 
pick of the service, though the seniors are hardly 
up to the san1e standard as tho rest of us.' 
'Yith all his self-confidence, this o'fficer did not 
seen1 to me to \be 1110re than 111Y own age, so I asked 
hÏ111 whether he had seen any service. His mous... 
tache bristled with indignation at my question, and 
he looked llle up and down with a severe eye. 
'I have had the good fortune to be present at 
nine battles, sir, and at 11101'e than forty skinnishes,' 
said he. 'I have also fought a considerable 
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l1ulnber of duels, and I can assure you that I an1 
always ready to meet anyone-even a civilian- 
who may wish to put nle to the proof.' 
I assured him that he ,,'as very fortunate to Lc 
so young and yet to have seen so 111uch, upon 
which his ill.tenlper vanished as quickly as it caIne, 
and he explained that he had seryec1 in the Hohen. 
linden caillpaign under 1\Ioreau, as well as in Napo- 
leon's passage of the Alps, and the campaign of 

Iarengo. 
"Yhen you have been with the army for a little 
time the name of Etienne Gérard will not be 80 
unfamiliar to you,' said he. 'I believe that I Inay 
claÏ1n to be the hero of one or two little stories 
,,,hich the soldiers love to tell about their canlp 
fires. Yon will hear of Iny duel with the six fencing 
nlasters, and you ,,'ill be told ho\y, single- handed, I 
charged the Austrian IIussars of Graz anù brought 
their silver kettledrun1 Lack upon the crupper of 
my mare. I can assure you that it was not by 
accident that I was present last night, but it was 
because Colonel Lasalle ,vas yery anxious to be 
sure of any pri
oncrs \\"honl he nÛght ll1akc. .A.s it 
turn9d ont, ho'werer, I only h
td the one poor 
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chicken-hearted creaturp, "h0111 1 handed over to 
the provost- n1arshal.' 
, And the other- Toussac ? ' 
'Ah, he See111S to have been a luan of another 
breed.. I could haye asl{ed nothing Letter than to 
have had hin1 at 111Y sword-point. But he has 
escaped. They caught sight of hinl and fired a 
pistol or two, but he knew the bog too well, and 
they could not follow hÎ1u.' 
, And what will be done to your prisoner?' I 
asked. 
Lieutenant Gérarc1 shrugged his shoulders. 
'I am very sorry for 
Iademoiselle your cousin,' 
said he, ' but a fine girl should not love such a man 
when there are so Inany gnJlant soldiers upon the 
country side. I hear that the Emperor is weary of 
these endless plottingR, and that an example will 
be n1ac1e of hilU.' 
"\Yhilst the young hussar and I had been talking 
we had been cantering down the broad white road, 
until we were 110W quite close to the can1p, which 
we could see lying in its arrangement of regiments 
and brigadrs beneath us. Our a.pproach lay oycr 
the high ground, so that we could see down il1
o 
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this canvas city, with its internlinable lines of 
picketed horses, its parks of artillery, and its 
swarnlS of soldiers. In the centre was a clear 
space, with one very large tent and a cluster of lo,v 
,vooden houses in the n1icldle of it, with the tri- 
colour banner waving aboye then1. 
'That is the EU1peror's quarters, and the 
smaller tent there is the headquarters of General 
Ney, who con1manc1s this corps. You understand 
that this is only one of several arlnies dotted along 
froln Dunkirk in the north to this, whieh is tho 
11108t southerly. Tho EUlporor goes iron1 one to 
the other, inf'pccting each in itd turn, hut this is 
the ll1ain hody, and contains 11108t of tho picked 
troops, so that it is \ye ,,'ho see ll10St of hin1, espe- 
cially now that the Elnpress and the Court have 
con1e to Pont de Briques. lIe is in there at tho 
present 1110111ent,' he added in a hushed voice, 
pointing to the great white tent in the centre. 
The road into the camp ran through fi consider- 
able plain, ,yhich was covered by bodies of cavalry 
and infantry engaged npon their drill. ,Yo had 
heard so 111uch in England about Napoleon's troops, 
and thoir feats had appeared so extraordinary, that 
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C'THOSE FELLO\\S ON THE BLACK HORSES \\ ITH THE GREAT BLUE RUGS 
UPON THEIR CROUPS ARE THE CtJIRASSIERS" 
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IllY inlaginatioll had prepared 111e for l11e11 of very 
striking appearance. As a Illatter of fact, tho 
ordinary infantry of the line, in their blue coatE. 
and white breeches and gaiters, were quite little 
fellows, and even their high brass-covered hats and 
red phul1es could not 11lake them yery Í111posing. 
In spite of their size, however, they ,yere tough 
and wiry, and after their eighteen nlonths in caillp 
they were trained to the highest pitch of perfection. 
The ranks ,,'ere full of veterans, and all the undeL
- 
officers had seen luuch scryice, ,,'hile the generals 
in COlTIllland base never been equalled in ability, 
so that it was no Dlean Ice ,yhich lay with its 
ll1enacing cyes fixed upon the distant cliffs of 
England. If Pitt had not been able to plaQe the 
first navy in tho world between the two shores tho 
history of Europe Dlight be very different to-day. 
Lieutenant Gérard, seeing the interest with 
,,'hich I gazed at the Il1p.næuvring troOl)S, was good 
cnough to satisfy Iny curiosity about such of then1 
as approached the road along which we were 


. . 
JourneYIng. 
, Those fellows on the black horses ,,-ith the great 
blne rugs upon their cronps are the Cuirassiers,' 
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said he. 'They are so heavy that they cannot 
raise 11101'0 than a trot, so when they charge ,ve 
manage that there shall be a brigade of chasseurs 
or hussars behind then1 to follow up the advantage.' 
"Vho is the civilian who is inspecting them?' 
I asked. 
'That is not a civilian, but it is General St. 
Cyr, ,vho is one of those wholn they called the 
Spartans of the Rhine. They "'ere of opinion that 
sin1plicity of life and of dress were part of a good 
soldier, and so they ,,'ould wear no uniform beyond 
a siluple blue riding coat, such as you see. St. 
Cyr is an excellent officer, but he is not popular, 
for he seldon1 speaks to anyone, and he s0111etiInes 
shuts himself up for days on end in his tent, where 
he plays upon his violin. I think nlyself that a 
soldier is none the "'orse because he enjoys a glass 
of good wine, or has a smart jacket and a fe,v 
Brandenburgs across his chest. For my part I do 
both, and yet those who know nle would tell you 
that it has 110t harnled Iny soldiering. You see 
this infantry upon the left?' 
, The lueH with the yellow facings ? ' 
'Pt.ecisely. 'Those are Oudinot's ftunous 
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grenadiers. And the other grenadiers, ,vith the red 
shoulder-knots and the fur hats strapped above their 
knapsacks, are the Ilnperial Guard, the successors of 
the old Consular Guard who "'on 1\larengo for us. 
Eighteen hundred of then1 got the cross of honour 
after the battle. There is the 57th of the line, which 
has been nauled "The Terrible," and there is the 7th 
Light Infantry, ,,'ho come fron1 the Pyrenees, and 
who are well known to be the best Inarchers and 
the greatest rascals in the arn1Y. The light cavalry 
in green are the Horse Chasseurs of the Guard, 
son1etiInes caned the Guides, who are said to be 
the Emperor's fayourite troops, although he Inakes 
a great mistake if he prefers then1 to the IIussars 
of Berchéuy. The other cavalry with the green 
pelisses are also chasseurs, but I cannot tell frolll 
here \vhat regin1ent they are. Their colonel 
handles then1 admiraLly. They are moving to a 
flank in open colu111n of half-squadrons and then 
"heeling into line to charge. 'Ye could not do it 
better ourselves. And now, 1\Ionsieur de Laval, 
here we are at the gates of the Can1p of Boulogne, 
ftnd it is DIY duty to take you straight to the 
EU11)eror's quarters,' 
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CHAPTER X 


TIlE A
TE-ROO:\I 


THE camp of Doulogne contained at that tilne one 
hundred and fifty thousand infantry, with fifty 
thousand cayalry, so that its population was second 
only to Paris anlong the cities cf France. It was 
diyided into four sections, the light Cftlnp, the left 
c
unp, the Cfunp of ,Yi1nereux, and the canlp of 
AlnLleteuse, the whole being ttbout a nlile in depth, 
and extcnding along the seashore for ft length of 
about seycn Iniles. On the land side it was open, 
but on the sea side it was fringed by powerful 
batteries containing nlortars and cannon of a size 
never SEen before. These batteries were placed 
along the edges of the high cliffs, and their lofty 
position increased their range, and cnabled then1 
to drop their ll1issiles upon the decks of the English 
ships. 
It was a pretty sight to ride through t110 caillp, 
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for the 1110n had been there for l110re than::t year, 
and had done all that ,ras possible to decorate 
and ornalllent their tents. I\Iost of them had 
little gardens in front or around thenl, and the 
sun-burned fello,ys might be seen as we passed 
kneeling in their shirt-sleeves with th(jir spuds 
and their watering-cans in the midst of their 
fiower- beds. Others sat in the sunshine at the 
openings of the tents tying up their queues, pipe- 
claying their bolts, and polishing their arillS, 
hardly bcsto,ving a glance upon us as ,ye passed, 
for patrols of cavalry were coming and going in 
eyery direction. The endlcBs lines were forilled 
into streets, with their nanles printed up upon 
boards. Thus we had passed through the Rue 
a'Arcola, the Rue de I{léber, the Rue cl'.Égypte, and 
the Rue d' Artillerie .V olante, before ,ve found our- 
selves in the great central square in which the 
headquarters of the arulY ,yere situated. 
The Emperor at this tÏ1ne used to sleep at a 
village called Pont de Briques, SOille four n1Îlcs 
inland, but his days were spent at the canlp, and 
his continual councils of ,yal' wero held there. 
1101'e also were his ll1inisters, and the generals of 
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the ariny corps which were scattered up find down 
the coast caIne thither to Inake their reports and to 
receive their orders. For these consultations a 
plain wooden house had been constructed containing 
one very large 1'00111 and three sinall ones. The 
pavilion which ,ve had obseryed fron1 the Downs 
served as an ante-chanlber to the house, in which 
those who sought audience with the Elnperor Inight 
assemble. It ,vas at the door of this, where a 
strong guard of grenadiers announced Napoleon's 
presence, that nlY guardian sprang down from his 
horse and signed to n1e to follow his example. An 
officer of the guard took our naines and returned 
to us accon1panied by General Duroc, a thin, hard, 
dry man of forty, with a forn1al manner and a 
SUSpICIOUS eye. 
, Is this 
lonsieur Louis de Laval?' he asked, 
with a stiff sn1ile. 
I bowed. 
'The En1pcror is very anxious to see you. lon 
are no longer needed, Lieutenant.' 
'I anl personally responsible for bringing hill1 
safely, General.' 
, ,.,. cr
y good. You 111ay C01l1C In, if yon prefer 
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it !' And he passed us into the huge tent, which 
waH unfluonÜ,hed, sa,ye for H, row of \yooden benches 
round the sides. ...\. lllunLor ûf nl011 in naval and 
l11ilitary uniforuls were seated upon these, and 
nunlerous groups were standing about chatting in 
subdued tones. At the far end \yas a door which 
led into the Imperial council chanlbcr. Now and 
then I saw sOllle man in official dre::;s \ya.lk up to 
this door, scratch gently upon it with his nail, 
and then, as it instantly opened, slip discreetly 
through, closing it softly behind hinl. Over 
the whole asse11lLly there hung an air of the 
Court rather than of the call1p, an atmosphere 
of awe and of reverence which was the nlore 
Ì1npressive when it affected these bluff soldiers 
and sailors. The Enlperor had seemed to nle 
to be forn1ÏdaLle in the distance, but I found hÏ1u 
even lllore overwhelming 110W that he ,ras close at 
hahd. 
, Yon need have no fears, 1\Iollsieur de La yal,' 
said 1ny COlTIpallion. 'You are going to ha\Te a 
good reception.' 
, IIow do you knuw that? ' 
'Fr0111 Generctl Durùc's Inanner. In thes6 
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cursed Courts, if the Enlperor snliles upon you 
everyon8 slniles, down to that flunkey in the red 
velvet coat yonder. But if the En1peror frowns, 
why, you hnse only to look at the face of the l11an 
,vho washes the Il11perial plates, 2,n(l you will see 
the frown reflected upon it. And the ,yorst of it is 
that, if you arc a plain-\yitted U1an, you 111ay 
never find out what earned :you either the frown or 
the sn1Íle. 'That is why I had rather wear the 
shoulder-straps of a lieutenant, find be at the Bide 
of IllY squadron, with a .good horse between IllY 
knees and lilY sabre clanking against my stirrup- 
iron, than have 1\Ionsieur TalIeyrand'B grand hotel 
in the liue Saint JTlorentin, and his hundred 
thousand livres of income.' 
I was still wondering whether the hussar could 
be right, and if the sn1ile with which Duroc had 
greeted lue could mean that the EUlperor's inten- 
tions to,vards l11e were friendly, when a very tall 
anù hand
onlü young Ulan, in a brilliant uniforl1l, 
canle to\vards Jue. In spite of the change in bis 
dress, I recognised him at once as the General 
Savary who had conlmandeù the expedition of the 
night before. 
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C "\Vell, l\Ionsieur de Laval,' said he, shaking 
hands with lne very pleasantly, 'you have heard, 
no doubt, that this fellow Toussac has escaped us. 
He was really the only one WhOlll we were anxious 
to seize, for the other is evidently a lnere dupe and 
dreall1er. But we shall have hilll yet, and het\yeen 
ourselveB we shall keep a very strict guard upon 
the Emperor's person until we do, for 1\Iaster 
Toussac is not a nlan to be despised.' 
I seellled to feél his great rough thurnb upon 
111Y chin as I answered that I thought he was a ycry 
dangerous Blan indeed. 
r 
'The Elnperor ,viII see you presently,' said 
Savary. 'He is yery busy this 1110rning, hut he 
hade InG say that you should hayo an audience.' 
1-Ie s111iled and passed 011. 
e Assuredly you arc getting on,' whispered 
Gérard. 'There are a good 11lany men hero ,,-ho 
would risk something to have Sit vary address then1 
as he addressed you. The El11peror is certainly 
going to do s0111ething for you. But attention, 
friend, for here is :Thfonsieur de Talle
yral1cl hÏ1nself 
cOluing towards us.' 
A singular-looking person was shuffling in our 
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direction. lIe \yas a Ulan about fifty years of age, 
hu.gcly l11ade aùout the shoulders and chest, but 
stooping a good deal, and lÜl1ping hea yily in one 
leg. lie ,yalked slowly, leaning upon a silyer- 
headed stick, and his sober suit of blacl{, with silk 
stockings of the saBle hue, looked strangely staid 
an10ng the brilliant uniforn1s which surrounded 
bin1. But in spite of his plain dress there was an 
expression of great authority upon his shrewd face, 
and eyery one drew back ,,'ith bows and salutes as 
he llloycd across the tent. 
'l\Ionsieur Louis de La yal ?' said he, as he 
stopped in front of me, and his cold grey eyes playetl 
over 111e from head to heel. 
I bowed, and with some coldnes5, for I shared 
the dislike which 111Y father used to profess for this 
unfrocked priest and perj ured politicif1n; but his 
manner was so polished and engf1ging that it was 
hard to hold out against it. 
, I knew your cousin de Bohan yery well iudeed,' 
said he. ' 'Ye ,yere two rascals together" hen the 
world was not quite so serious as it iö at prescnt. 
I Lelieve that yuu are relatEjcl to the Cardinal de 

Iont.n1orency ùe L
lva], who i5 al;:,o an olll friend 
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of mine. I understand that you are about to offer 
your services to the Emperor? ' 
'I have come from England for that purpose, sir.' 
C And met with some little adyenture Í1nmedi- 
ately upon your arrival, as I understand. I have 
heard the story of the ,vorthy police agent, the 
t"o Jacobins, and the lonely hut. 'VeIl, you have 
seen the danger to which the EU1peror is exposed, 
and it may make yon the lTIOre zealous in his 
service. 'Vhere is your uncle, J\Ionsieur Bernac ? ' 
'He is at the Castle of Grosbois.' 
, Do you kno,v him ,yell ? ' 
, I had not seen him until yesterday.' 
C He is a very useful servant of the Emperor, but 
-but-' he inclined his head downward to n1year, 
C SOlne lllore congenial seryice will be found for you, 

Ionsieur de Layal,' and so, with a bow, he whisked 
round, and tapped his way across the tent again. 
"Yhy, my friend, you are certainly destined 
for something great,' said the hussar lieutenant. 
, 
Ionsieur de Talleyrand does not waste his smiles 
and hiB bows, I promise you. lIe kno,vs which 
way the wind blows before he flies his ldte, and I 
foresee that I shall be asking for your interest 
L 
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to get me IllY captaincy in this English canlpaign. 
Ah, the council of "
ar is at an end.' 
As he spoke the inner door at the end of the 
great tent opened, and a small l\:not of men came 
through dressed in the dark blue coats, with trim- 
n1Ïngs of gold oak-leaves, ,,'hich n1arked the mar- 
shals of the Empire. Thüy ,yere, all but one, men 
who had hardly reached their 11liddle age, and who, 
in any other army, might have been considered 
fortunate if they had gained the command of a 
regiment; but the continuous "'a1'3 and the open 
system by ,vhich rules of seniority yielded to merit 
had opened up a rapid career to a successful soldier. 
Each carried his curved cocked hat under his arn1, 
and no,v, leaning upon their sword-hilts, t.hey fell 
into a little circle and chatted eagerly among them- 
selves. 
'You are a man of family, are you not?' asked 
my hussar. 
, I am of the same blood as the de Rohans and 
the 
Iontmorencies.' 
, So I had understood. "\VeIl, then, you will 
understand that there have been some changeB in 
this country when I tell you that those men, who, 
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under the Emperor, are the greatest in the country 
have been the one a waiter, the next a wine smug- 
gler, the next a cooper of barrels, and the next a 
house painter. Those are the trades which gave 
us 
Iurat, 
Iasséna, Ney, and LanneB.' 
Aristocrat as I was, no names had ever thrilled 
me as those did, and I eagerly asked him to point 
n1e out each of these famous soldiers. 
'Ob, there are many famous soldiers in the 
roorll,' said he. 'Besides,' he added, twisting his 
111oustache, 'there may be junior officers here 'who 
have it in them to rise higher than any of them. 
But there is Ney to the right.' 
I sa \v a man with close-cropped red hair and a 
large square-jowled face, such as I have seen upon 
I an English prize-fighter. 
, 'Ve call him Peter the Red, and sometimes the 
TIed Lion, in the arnlY,' said my companion. ' He 
is said to be the bra vest man in the army, though 
I cannot admit that he is braver than some other 
people ,,'hom I could mention. Still he is un- 
àoubtecUy a very good leader.' 
, And the general next him?' I asked. ' "\Vhy 
loeB he carry his head all upon one sido ? ' 
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'That is General Lanlles, and he carries his 
head upon his left shoulder because be was shot 
through the neck at the siege of St. Jean d'Acre. 
He is a Gascon, like myself, and I fear that he gives 
some ground to those \yho accuse my countrymen 
of being a little talkative and quarrelsolue. But 
monBieur smiles? ' 
'You are mistaken.' 
, I thought that perhaps something which I had 
said might haye amused monsieur. I thought 
that possibly he meant that GaBcons real1y ,vere 
quarrelsolne, instead of being, as I contend, the 
mildest race in France-an opinion which I a111 
always ready to uphold in any way which may be 
suggested. But, as I say, Lannes is a very yaliant 
man, though, occaBionally, perhaps, it trifle hot
 
headEd. The next 11lan is Auguereau.' 
I looked \vith interest upon the hero of Cas- 
tiglione, who had taken c0111rnand upon the one 
occasion ,yhen Napoleon's heart and spirit had 
failed him. He 'was a man, I should judge, who 
would shine rather in ,yar than in peace, for, ,vith 
his long goat's face and his brandy nose, he looked, 
in spite of his golden oak-Ieayes, just such a long- 
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legged, vulgar, swaggering, foul-mouthed old soldier 
as every barrack-room can sho\v. He ,vas an older 
man than the others, and his sudden pron1otion 
had come too late for him to change. He was 
always the Corporal of the Prussian Guard under 
the hat of the French 1\Iarshal. 
, Yes, yes; he is a rough fellow,' said Gérard, 
in answer to my remark. 'He is one of those 
whom the Emperor bad to warn that he ,vishec1 
them to be soldiers only with the army. He and 
TIapp and Lefebyre, with their big boots and their 
clanking sabres, ,vere too much for the Empress's 
drawing-room at the Tuileries. There is ""r an _ 
damme also, the dark man with the heayy face. 
Heaven help the English village that he finds his 
quarters in! It ,vas he ,,-ho got into trouble 
becauBe he broke the jaw of a 'Vestphalian priest 
who could not find him a second bottle of Tokay.' 
, And that is 1\Iurat, I suppose? ' 
'Yes; that is 1\Iurat with the black ,vhiskers 
and the reel, thick lips, and the brown of Egypt 
upon his face. He is the n1an for me! l\Iy word, 
when you ha ye seen him raving in front of a bri- 
gade of light cavalry, with his plumes tossing and 
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his sabre :flashing, you ,yould not wish to see any- 
thing finer. I have kno,vn E. square of grenadiers 
break and scatter at the very sight of hin1. In 
Egypt the Emperor kept awa.y from him, for the 
Arabs would not look at the little General when this 
fine horseman and swordsmall "
as before them. 
In my opinion Lasalle is the better light cavalry 
officer, but there is no one whom the n1cn "ill 
folIo,v as they do 
Iurat.' 
'And who is the stern-looking man, leaning on 
the Oriental sword? ' 
'Oh, that is Soult! He is the mOBt obstinate 
man in the world. He argues ,vith the Emperor. 
The handsome man beside him is J unot, and Berna- 
dotte is leaning against the tent-pole.' 
I looked with interest at the extraordinary face 
of this adventurer, who, after starting ,,,ith a musket 
and a knapsack in the ranks, "
as not contented 
with the bâton of a InarBhal, but passed on after- 
wards to grasp the sceptre of a king. And it Inight 
be said of him that, unlike his fellows, he gained 
his throne in spite of Nal)oleon rather than by his 
aid. Any man who looked at his singular pro- 
nounced features, the swarthincss of which pro- 
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claimed his half Spanish origin, must have read in 
his flashing black eyeB and in that huge aggressiyc 
nose that he was reBerved for a strange destiny. 
Of all the fierce and masterful men ",-ho surrounded 
the En1peror there was none ,vith greater gifts, ancl 
none, also, ,vhose ambitions he 1110re distrusted, 
than those of J nles Bernadotte. 
And yet, fierce and l11asterful as these men 
'were, having, as Augnereau boasted, fear neither of 
God nor of the devil, there was Eomething which 
thrilled or cowed then1 in the pale smile or black 
frown of the little lnan ,,,ho ruled them. For, aB 
I watched thel11, there suddenly came over the 
assembly a start and hUBh such as you see in a 
boys' school ,,\"11en the n1aster enters unexpectedly, 
and there near the open doors of his headquarters 
stood the master hin1self. Even without that 
sudden silence, and the scramble to their fBet of 
those upon the benches, I felt that I should have 
Iinown instantly that he ,,

s present. There \vas 
a pale lUlninoBity about his ivory face which c1revl 
the eye towards it, and though his dress l11ight be 
the l)lainest of a hundred, his appearance would be 
the first which one would notice. There he was, 
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,vith his little plump, heavy-shouldereù figure, his 
green coat with the red collar and cuffs, his ,,,hite, 
,veIl-formed legs, his sword ,vith the gilt hilt and 
the tortoise-shell scabbard. His head ,vas uncoyered, 
sho,ving his thin hair of a ruddy chestnut colour. 
Under one arn1 ,vas the fiat cocked hat \vith the 
t"\vopenny tricolour rosette, which was already 
reprod uced in his pictures. In his right hand he 
held a little riding switch with a metal head. He 
,valked slo,vly forward, his face in1mutable, his eyes 
fixed steadily before hinl, ll1easurec1, inexorable, the 
very personification of Destiny. 
, Admiral Bruix ! ' 
I do not know if that voice thrilled through 
eycry one as it did through me. N ever had I heard 
anything 1110re harsh, n10re menacing, more 
sinister. From under his puckered brows his light- 
Llue eyes glanced s,viftly round with a sweep like 
It sabre. 
, I am here, Sire!' A dark, grizzled, middle- 
aged n1an, in a naval uniform, had advanced from 
the throng. Napoleon took three quick little steps 
towards him in so menacing a fashion, that I saw 
the weather-stained cheeks of the sailor turn a 
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shade paler, ana he gave a helpless glance round 
hin1, as if îor assistance. 
'Ho\v comes it, Admiral Druix,' cried the 
Emperor, in the saIne terrible raBping voice, 'that 
you did not obey my commands last night? ' 
, I could see that a ,vesterly gale ,vas coming 
up, Sire. I know that-,' he could hardly speak 
for his agitation, 'I knew that if the ships ,rent 
out with thiB lee shore-' 
, "'"'hat right have JOu to judge, sir?' cried the 
Emperor, in a cold fury of indignation. 'Do you 
conceive that your judgment is to be placed against 
mine ? ' 
, In matters of navigation, Sire.' 
, In no matters whatsoever.' 
, But the tempest, Sire! Did it not prove lne 
to be in the right?' 
, \Vhat! You still dare to bandy words with 
me? ' 
, 'Vhen I have justice on my side.' 
There was a hush amidst all the great audience; 
such a heavy silence as comes only ,vhen many 
are ,vaiting, and all with bated breath. The 
EU1peror's face was terrible. His cheeks were of 
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a greenish, livid tint, and there 'was a singular 
rotary movement of the muscles of his forehead. 
It waB the countenance of an epileptic. He raised 
the whip to his shoulder, and took a step to,varcls 
tho admiral. 
'You insolent rascal!' he hissed. It was the 
Italian word coglione which he used, and I observed 
that as his feelings overcan1e him his French 
becan1e more and more that of a foreigner. 
For a moment he seemed to be about to slash 
the sailor across the face with his whip. The 
latter took a Btep back, and cJapped his hand to his 
s,\,yord. 
'Have a care, Sire,' said he. 
For a few instants the tension was terrible. 
Then Napoleon brought the whip do,vn with a sharp 
crack againBt his o,vn thigh. 
, Vice-Admiral 
Iagon,' he cried, I you will in 
future receive all orders connected with the fleet. 
Admiral Bruix, you will leave Boulogne in twenty- 
four hours and \vithdraw to Holland. "\Vhere 
is Lieutenant Gérarc1, of the Hussars of Ber- 
chény ? ' 
1\ly con1panioll's gauntlet sprang to his busby. 
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, I ordered you to bring J\Iol1Bieur Louis de 
Laval from the castle of Grosbois.' 
'He is here, Sire.' 
, Good! You may retire.' 
The lieutenant saluted, whisked round upon his 
heel, and clattered away, whilst the Emperor's 
blue eyes were turned upon me. I had often 
heard the phraBe of eyes looking through you, but 
that piercing gaze did really give one the feeling 
that it penetrated to one's inmost thoughts. But 
the sternness had all melted out of it, and I read a 
great gentleneBs and kindness in their expreBsion. 
'You have come to serve me, I\Ionsieur de 
Laval? ' 
'Yes, Sire.' 
, You have been some time in making up your 
mil1c1. ' 
'I was not my own master, Sire.' 
'Your father was an aristocrat?' 
'Yes, Sire.' 
, And. a supporter of the Bourbol1B ? ' 
'Yes, Sire.' 
'You will find that in France no,v there are no 
aristocrats and no J acohins; but that ,ve are all 
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Frenchmen ,yorking for the glory of our country. 
Have you seen Louis de Bourbon?' 
, I have seen him once, Sire?' 
, An insignificant-looking man, is he not? ' 
, No, Sire, I thought him a fine-looking man.' 
For a l110ment I Eaw a hard glean1 of resent. 
ment in thoBe changing blue eyes. Then he put 
out his hand and pinched one of my ears. 
'l\Ionsieur de Laval ,vas not born to be a 
courtier,' said he. ' 'VeIl, ,veIl, Louis de Bourbon 
"ill find that he cannot gain a throne by "Titing 
proclamations in London and signing them LouiB. 
For my 11art, I found the cro,vn of France lying 
upon the ground, and I lifted it upon IllY sword. 
point.' 
'You have lifted France ,,,ith your sword also, 
Sire,' said Talleyrand, ,,,ho stood at his elbo,v. 
Napoleon looked at his famous miniBter, and I 
seemed to read suspicion in his eyes. Then he 
turned to hiB secretary. 
'I leave 
fonsieur de Laval in your hands, de 
l\Ieneval,' said he. 'I desire to se'e him in the 
council chan1ber after the inspection of the artillery.' 
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THEN HE PUT OUT HIS HAND AND PINCHED ONE OF MY EARS 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE SECRETARY 


E:\lPEROR, generals, and officials all streamed a,vay 
to the review, leaving me ,,,ith a gentle-looking, 
large-eyed man in a black suit 'with very white 
cambric ruffles, 'who introduced hin1self to n1e aB 
1\Ionsieur de 
Ieneval, private secretary to His 
1\Iajesty. 
"Ve Inust get some food, i\Ionsieur de Laval,' 
said he. ' It is always "
ell, if you have anything 
to do with the E 111 pcror, to get your food ,,
henever 
you have the chance. It may be many hours 
before he takes a meal, and if you are in his 
presence you have to fast also. I assure you that 
I have nearly fainted from hunger and frOlTI thirst.' 
, But ho,y does the En1peror n1anage hÍ1nBelf?' 
I asked. This 
Iol1sieur de 1Ieneval had such a 
kindly hU111al1 appearance that I already felt much 
at n1Y ease with hin1. 
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'Oh, be, he is a man of iron, !\Ionsieur de 
Laval. We must not set our 'watches by his. It' 
have known him 'Work for eighteen hours on end 
and take nothing but a cup or two of coffee. He 
wears everybody out around hin1. Even the 
soldiers cannot keep up ,,,ith him. I assure you 
that I look upon it as the very highest honour to 
have charge of his IJapers, but there are times 
'when it is very trying all the same. Sometimes it 
is eleven o'clock at night, !\Ionsieur de Laval, and 
I am ,vriting to his dictation with my head aching 
for want of sleep. It is dreadful ,york, for he 
dictates as quickly as he can talk, and he never 
repeats anything. " Now, 
reneval,.' says he sud- 
denly, U ,ve shall stop here and have a good night's 
rest." And then, jUBt as I am congratulating 
myself, he adds, "and ,ve shall continue with the 
dictation at three to-morrow morning." That is 
,vhat he means by a good night's rest.' 
'But has he no hours for his meals, i\fonsieur 
de 
leneval 
 ' I aBked, as I accompanied the un- 
happy secretary out of the tent. 
'Oh, yes, he has hours, but he 'will not observe 
them. You Bee that it is already long after dinner 
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time, but he has gone to this review. After the 
review something else váll IJrobably take up his 
attention, and then something else, until suddenly 
in the evening it will occur to him that he has had 
no dinner. " 
fy dinner, Constant, thiB inBtant ! " 
he will cry, and poor Constant has to see that it is 
there. ' 
, But it mUBt be unfit to eat by that time,' said I. 
The secretary laughed in the discreet 'way of a 
man who has always been obliged to control his 
emotions. 
, This is the Imperial kitchen,' said he, indica- 
ting a large tent just outside the headquarters. 
'Here iB Borel, the second cook, at the door. How 
many pullets to-day, Borel? ' 
, Ah, MonBieur de l\Ieneval, it is heartrending,' 
cried the cook. 'Behold them!' and, dra,ving 
back the flap of the entrance, he showed UB seven 
dishes, each of them containing a cold fowl. 'The 
eighth is now on the fire and done to a turn, but I 
hear that His 1fajeBty has started for the review, 
so we must put on a ninth.' 
, That is how it is managed,' said my companion, 
as we turned from the tent. 'I hr\ive known 
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twenty-three fowls got ready for hin1 Lefore he 
asked for his meal. That day he called for his 
dinner at eleven at night. He cares little ,vhat he 
eatB or drinkB, but he 'will not be kept waiting. 
Half a bottle of Cbambertin, a red mullet, or a 
pullet à 131 
Iarengo satisfy every need, but it is 
unwise to put pastry or crealU upon the taùle, 
because he is as likely as not to eat it ùefore the 
fowl. Ah, that is a curious sight, is it not? ' 
I had halted with an exclamation of astonish.. 
n1ent. A groom was cantering a very beautiful 
Arab horse down one of the lanes between the 
tentB. AB it passed, a grenadier who 'vas standing 
with a small pig under hiB arm hurled it down 
under the feet of the hOl"Be. The pig squealed 
vigorously and EcuttIed away, but the horse 
cantered on without changing its step. 
, 'Yha t does that 11lean ? ' I asked. 
, That is J arùin, the head groolll, breaking in a 
charger for the Emperor's use. They are first 
trained by having a cannon fired in their ears, then 
they are struck suddenly by heavy objects, and 
finally they have the test of the pig being thrown 
under their feet. The Enl!1erOr has not a very 
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firm sëa t, and he very often loses hinlself In 
a reverie when he is riding, so it Inight not be 
very safe if the horse ,vere not wen trained. Do 
you see that young Inan asleep at the door of a 
tent? ' 
'Yes, I see hin1.' 
'You would not think that he is at the present 
n1o
ent serving the Emperor? ' 
, It seems a yery easy service.' 
, I WiBh all our seryices ,vere as easy, I\Ionsieur 
de Laval. That is Joseph Linden, ,vhose foot is 
the exact Eize of the Emperor's. He wearB hiB ne\v 
boots and shoes for three days before they are 
given to his 111 aster . You can see by the gold 
buckles that he has a pair on at the present 
11loment. Ah, I\Ionsieur de Caulaincourt, will you 
not join us at dinner in my tent? ' 
A tall, handBome Ulan, yery elegantly dressed, 
came across and greeted us. 'It iB rare to find 
you at rest, I\Ionsieur de )Ieneval. I have no very 
light task m;yself as head of the household, but I 
think I have more leisure than you. Have we 
time for dinner Before the Emperor returns? ' 
'Yes, yes; here is the tent, and everything 
1\1 
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ready. 'Ye can see when tbe Emperor returns, 
and be in the room before be can reach it. This 
is can1p fare, I\Ionsieur de Laval, but no doubt you 
will eXCUBe it.' 
For n1Y own part I had an excellent appetite 
for the cutlets and the salad, but what I relished 
above all ,vaB to bear the talk of my companions, 
for I "
as full of curiosity as to everything 'v hich 
concerned this singular U1an, ,,
hose genius had 
elevated him so rapidly to the highest pOBition in 
the world. The head of his houBehold discussed 
him with an extraordinary frankness. 
'vVhat do they Sf j- of him in England, I\Ionsieur 
de Laval?' he asked. 
, Nothing very good.' 
, So I have gathered frOln their pnpers. They 
drive the En1peror frantic, and yet he will inBist 
upon reading theln. I all1 willing to lay a wager 
that the very first thing which he does when he 
enters London will be to send cavalry detülchments 
to the various newspaper offices, and to endeavour 
to seize the editors.' 
'And the next? " 
'The next,' said he, laughing, I will be to. issue 
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a long proclalnation to prove that ,ve have 
conquered England entirely for the good of the 
English, and yery much against our own inclina- 
tions. And then, perhaps, the El11peror ,,,ill allow 
the English to understand that, if they absolutely 
demand a Protestant for a ruler, it is possible that 
there are a few little pointB in which he differs 
from Holy Church.' 
'Too bad! Too bad!' cried de 1\Ieneva], 
looking amused and yet rather frightened at his 
companion's audacity. ' No doubt for state reasons 
the Emperor had to tamper a little with i\Iahom- 
medanism, and I daresay be ,vould attend this 
Church of St. Paul'B as readily aB he did the 

[osque at Cairo; but it would not do for a ruler 
to be a bigot. After all, the En1peror has to think 
for all.' 
, He thinks too much,' said Caulaincourt, 
gravely. 'He thinks 80 much that other people 
in France are getting out of the way of thinking at 
all. You know what I mean, de 
feneval, for you 
have seen it as much as I have.' 
'Yes, yes,' answered the secretary. ' He 
certainly does not encourage originality among 
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- 
those who surround him. I have hearc1 him say 
Inany a tilne that he desired nothing but medio- 
crity, which was a poor cOlllpliment, it must be 
confessed, to us ,,,ho have the honour of serving 
him.' 
, A clever man at his Court shows his cleverness 
beBt by pretending to be dull,' said Caulaincourt, 
,,'ith some bitterness. 
'And yet there are n1any fau1ûus characters 
there,' I remarked. 
, If so, it is only by concealing their characters 
that they remain there. His l11iniBters are clerks} 
his generals are superior aides-de-camp. They 
are all agen ts. You have this \\.onderful man in 
the middle, and all around you bave so many 
mirrors ,vhich reflect different sides of him. In 
one you see hhn as a financier, and you call it 
Lebrun. In another you have him as a !Jen- 
darmc, and you nalne it Savary or Fouché. In 
yet another he figures as a diplonlatist, and is 
called Talleyrand. You see different figures, but it 
is really the same man. There is a 
lonsieur de 
Caulaincourt, for example, who arranges the 
household; but he cannot dismiss a se
'vant wHh- 
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out permission. It is still always the Emperor. 
And he plays upon us. '\Ve must confess, de 
1\feneval, that he plaYB upon us. In nothing else 
do I see so clEarly his ,vonderful cleverness. He 
,vill not let us be too friendly lest ,ve combine. 
He has set his 1\Iarshals against each other until 
there are hardly two of them on s!)eaking tern1S. 
Look ho,v Davoust hates Bernac1otte, or Lannes 
and Bessières, or Ney and J\Iasséna. It is all they 
can do to keep their sabres in their sheathB ,vhen 
they meet. And then he knowB our weak points. 
Savary'B thirst for money, Cambacérès's vanity, 
DUfOC'S bluntness, Berthier'B foolishness, 1Iaret'B 
insipidity, Talleyrand's n1ania for speculation, they 
are all so n1any tools in his hand. I do not 
know what n1Y own greatest weakness lllay be, 
but I aIll sure that he does, and that he uses his 
In1Owlec1ge. ' 
, But how he lllust work! ' I exclaimed. 
, Ah, you 111ay say so,' said de l\Ieneva1. ' '\Vhat 
energy! Eighteen hours 011t of twenty-four for 
weekB on end. He has presided over the Legislatiye 
Council until they were fainting at their desks. A_B 
to me, he ,vill be the death of 111e, j nst as he wore 
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out de Bourrienne; but I ,,,ill die at lTIY post 
váthout a murmur, for if he is hard upon us he is 
hard upon himself also.' 
'He was the man for France,' said de Caulain- 
court. 'He is the yery genius of system and of 
orLler, and of discipline. 'Yhen one remembers the 
chaos in which our poor country found itselÏ after 
the Revolution, when 110 one ,,,ould be governed 
and everyone ,vanted to govern sonleone else, you 
will understand that only Napoleon could haye 
sayed us. 'Ye were all longing for something fixecl 
to secure oursel yes to, and then we came upon this 
iron pillar of a 11lan. And what a ll1an he was in 
those days, }'Ionsieur de Laval! You see him now 
when he has got all that he can want. He is good- 
humoured and easy. But at that titne he had got 
nothing, but coveted everything. His glance fright- 
ened .women. lIe walked the streets like a wolf. 
People looked after hÌ1n as be passed. His face ,,-as 
quite different-it was craggy, hollow-cheeked, with 
an oblique ll1enacing gaze, and the jaws of a pike. 
Oh, yes, this little Lieutenant Buonaparte fro111 the 

lilitary School of Brionne ,vas a. singular fignre. 
" There is a man," said I, when I saw hÏ1n, "who 
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'will Bit upon a throne or kneel upon a scaffold." And 
now look at him! ' 
, And that iB ten years ago,' I exclaimed. 
'Only ten years, and they have brought him 
from a barrack-room to the Tuileries. But he was 
born for it. You could not keep him down. De 
Bourrienne told me that when he was a little fellow 
at Brienne he had the grand IU1periai manner, and 
'would praise or blame, glare or smile, exactly as he 
does now. Have you seen his mother, 1Ionsieur de 
Laval? She iB a tragedy queen, tall, Bterl1, re- 
served, silent. There is the spring from ,vhich 
he flowed.' 
I could see in the gentle, spaniel-eyes of the 
secretary that he was disturbed by tbe frankness of 
de Caulaincourt's reu1arks. 
'You can tell that ,,'e do not live under a very 
terrible tyranny, l\Ionsieur de La yal,' said he, 'or 
'we Bhonld hardly venture to discuss our ruler so 
frankly. The fact is that we have said nothing 
which he would not have listened to with pleasure 
and perhaps with approval. He has his little frail- 
tieB, or he would not be huu1an, but take his quali- 
ties as a ruler and I would ask you if there has 
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evcr been a luan who has justified the choice of a 
nation so con1pletely. He ,yorks harder than any 
of his subjectB. He is a general beloved by his sol- 
diers. He is a master beloved by his servants. He 
never has a holiday, and he is always ready for his 
work. There is not under the roof of the Tuileries 
a n10re absteluious eater or drinker. He educated 
his brothers at his own eXl)ense when he ,vas a vcry 
1)001' man, and he has caused even his most distant 
relativeB to share in hiB prosperity. In a word, he 
is economical, hard-working, and temperate. 'Ye 
read in the London l)apers about this Prince of 
'Vales, l\Ionsieur de Laval, and I do not think 
that he comes very ,yell out of the comparison.' 
I thought of the long record of Brighton scan- 
dals, London scandals, N eWlnarket scandals, and I 
had to leave George undefended. 
'As I understand it,' said I, 'it is not the 
Elnperor's private life, but his public alubition, that 
the English attack.' 
'The fact is,' said de Caulaincourt, 'that the 
Emperor knows, and we all know, that there is not 
rOO1l1 enough in the world for both France and 
England. One or other ll1USt be sU11remc. If 
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England ,,-ere once crushed ,ve could then lay the 
foundations of a permanent peace. ItaJy is ours. 
Austria ,ve can crush again as we ha'Ve crushed her 
before. Gerlnany is divided. Russia can expand 
to the south and east. An1erica ,ve can take at 
ur 
leisure, finding our pretext in LouiBiana or in 
Canada. There is a ,,"orid en1pire waiting for us, 
and there is the only thing that stOPB us.' He 
pointed out through the opening of the tent at the 
broad Llue Channel. 
Far away, like snow-white gulls in the distance, 
,vere the sails of the blockading fleet. I thought 
again of what I had seen the night before-the 
lights of the ships upon the sea and the glow of the 
camp upon the shore. The powers of the land and 
of the ocean were face to face whilst a waiting world 
stood round to see what would COllie of it. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE 1\IAN OF ACTION 


DE 
IENEYAL'S tent had been pitched 111 such 3J 
'way that he could overlook the Royal headquarters, 
but whether it was that ,ve "Tere too abBorbed in 
the interest of our conversation, or that ihe 
Enlperor bad used the other entrance in returning 
from the revie,v, "e ,,-ere suddenly startled by the 
appearance of a captain dressed in the green jacket 
of the Chasseurs of the Guard, who had come to 
say that Napoleon was waiting for his secretary. 
Poor de l\Ieneval's face turned as white as his 
beautiful ruffles as he sprang to his feet, hardly 
able to speak for agitation. 
, I should have been there!' he gasped. ' 011, 
what a n1isfortune! l\Ionsiclll" de Caulaincourt, 
you must excuse 111e! 'Vhere is my hat and 111Y 
sword? Come, l\Ionsieur de Laval, not an instant 
is to be lost! ' 
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I could judge froll1 the terror of de 1\leneval, as 
well as from the scene which I had ,,,itnessed with 
Admiral Bruix, what the influence was which the 
EUlperor exercised over those who were around 
him. They \vere never at their ease, alwaYB upon 
the brink of a catastrophe, encouraged one day 
only to be rudely rebuffed the next, bullied in 
public and slighted in private, and yet, in spite 01 
it all, the singular fact remains ihat they loved 
him and served him as no monarch has been 
loved and served. 
'PerhapB I bad best stay here,' Baid I, when 
'we had come to the ante-chanlber, which ,vas still 
crowded with people. 
, No, no, I anl responsiLle for you. You must 
COllle with nle. Oh, I trust he is not offended with 
111e ! How could he have got in ,,-ithout nlY sG6ing 
hiBl ? ' 
l\Iy frightened companion scratched at tho 
door, which was opened instantly by Roustem tho 
1\Iamelnke, who guarded it within. The room into 
which we passed was of considerable size, Lut was 
furnished with extrelne simplicity. It ,vaB papered 
of a silver-grey colour, with a sky-blue ceiling, in 
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the centre of which was the In1peria1 eagle in gold, 
holding a thunderbolt. In spite of the warn1 
weather, a large fire was burning at one side, and 
the air ,,'as heavy with heat and the aromatic 
slnell of aloes. In the middle of the room ,,'as a 
large oval table covered with green cloth and 
littered ,vith a number of letterB and papers. A 
. raised writing-desk was at one Bide of the table, 
and behind it in a green morocco chair with curved 
armB there Bat the Emperor. A number of officials 
were standing round the ,valls, but he took no 
notice of theIne In his hand he had a snlall pen- 
knife, 'with which he whittled the wooden knob at 
the end of his chair. He glanced up as we entered, 
and shook his head coldly at de 
Ieneval. 
'I ha ye had to wait for you, 
Ionsieur de 
:ThIenevaI,' said he. 'I cannot reInen1ber that I 
ever waited for my late secretary de Dourrienne. 
That is enough! No excuseB! Take this report 
which I have written in :your absence, and n1ake a 
copy of it.' 
POOl' de !\Ieneyal took the pa!)er with a shaking 
hand, and carried it to the little side table ".hich 
,,,as reserved for his use. Napoleon rose and 
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l)aced slowly up and down the room with hiB hands 
behind his back, and his big round head stooping 
a little for,vards. It ,vas certainly as ,veIl that he 
had a secretary, for I obseryed that in "Titing this 
single document he had spattered the whole place 
with ink, and it was obvious that he had twice 
used his ,,,hite kerseymere knee-breeches as a pen- 
wiper. As for me, I stood quietly beside Roustenl 
at the door, and he took not the Blightest notice of 
my presence. 
"V ell,' he cried presently, 'is it ready, de 

Ieneval? 'Ve have something more to do.' 
The secretary half turned in his chair, and his 
face was more agitated than ever. 
, If it please you, Sire-' he stammered. 
, 'V ell, ,veIl, what is the matter now? ' 
I 
'If it please you, Sire, I find SOl11e little 
difficulty in reading what you have "Tit ten.' 
'Tut, tut, SIr. You see what the report is 
about.' 
'Yes, Sire, it is about forage for the cavalry 
horses.' 

apoleon smiled, and the action ll1ade bis face 
look quite boyish. 
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, You remind me of Canlbacérès, de }'Ieneval. 
"\Yhen I wrote him an account of the battle 
of l\Iarengo, he thought that my letter was a 
rough plan of the engagement. It iB incredible 
how nluch difficulty you appear to have in read- 
ing what I ,vrite. This document has nothing 
to do ,vith cavalry horses, but it contains the 
instructions to Admiral Vílleneuve as to the con- 
centration of his fleet so as to obtain cOl11mand of 
the Channel. Gi ve it to me and I will read it to 


you.' 
He snatched the paper up in the quick im.. 
pulsive way which was characteristic of him. But 
after a long fierce stare he crumpled it up and 
hurled it under the table. 
, I will dictate it to yon,' said h
; and, pacing 
up and down the long 1'00111, he poured forth a 
torrent of ,,"ords, ,vhich poor de 1Ieneval, his face 
shining with his exertions, stroye hard to put upon 
paper. As he grew excited by his own ideas, 
Napoleon's voice oeca111e shriller, his step faster, 
and he seized his right cul1 in the finge-rs of the 
5ame hand, and twÍsted his right arlll in the singular 
epileptic gesture ,,
hich was l,eculiar to him. But 
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his thoughts and plans were so ad1nirably c1ear 
that even I, who knew nothing of the nlatter, could 
readily follow thenl, while above all I was impresBed 
by the marvellous grasp of fact 'which enabled hÌ1'n 
to Bpeak with confidence, not only of the line-of- 
battle ships, but of the frigates, sloops, and brigs 
at Ferrol, Roe-hefort, Cadiz, Carthagena, and Brest, 
with the exact strength of each in men and in 
guns; while the names and force of the English 
vessels were equally at his finge,rs' ends. Such 
familiarity ,vould have been remarkable in a naval 
officer, but when I thought that this question of 
the ships ,vas only one out of fifty with "rhich thiB 
man had to deal, I began to realise the immense 
grasp of that capacious ll1ind. He did not appear 
to be paying the least attention to nle, but it 
seelllS that he was real1y watching 111e closely, for 
he turned upon me "'hen he had finished his 
dictation. 
, You appear to be surprised, l\Ionsieur de Laval, 
that I should be able to tra.nsact my naval business 
without having my minister of marine at my elLo\v ; 
but it is one of my rules to kno,v and to do things 
for m

6elf. Perhaps iî these good Bourbons had 
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had the same habit they \rould not 110'V be living 
an1Ïdst the foga of England.' 
'One must have your 1\Iajesty's menlory in order 
to do it,' I observed. 
, It is the -result of systenl,' said he. 'It is as 
if I had drawers in my brain, so that ,,-hen I 
opened one I could close the others. It is seldom 
that I fail to find what I want there. I have a poor 
memory for names or dates, but an excellent one 
for facts or faces. There is a good deal to bear in 
mind, 1\Ionsieur de La yal. Eor example, I ha Ye, 
as you have seen, l11Y one little dra\rer full of the 
ships upon the sea. I have another which contains 
all the harbours and forts of France. As an ex- 
ample, I nlay tell you that when my minister of 
,var was reading me a report of all the coast 
defences, I was able to point o.ut to him that he had 
omitted two guns in a battery near Ostend. In 
yet another of my brain-drawers I have the 
reginlents of France. Is that dra".er in order, 

Iarshal Berthier ? ' 
A clean-shaven man, ,,-ho had stood biting his 
nails in the window, bowed at the Emperor's 
question. 
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, I al1l S0l11etÏ1nes tempted to believe, Sire, that 
you know the nanlC of every Ulan in the ra111is,' 
said he. 
, I think that I lnlo,v 1110st of 1l1Y old Egyptian 
grul11blers,' said he. 'And then,. 1\Ionsieur do 
Laval, there is another dra,rer fOl
 canals, bridges, 
roads, manufactures, and every detail of internal 
administration. The law, finance, Italy, the 
Colonies, Holland, all these things denland drawers 
of their own. In these days, 
fonsieur de Laval, 
France asks Bomething more of its ruler than that 
he Bhoulc1 carry eight yards of errnine with dignity, 
or ride after a stag in the forest of Fontain
Llean.' 
I thought of the helpless, gentle, pOlnpous Louis 
whom my father had once taken me to visit, and I 
understood that France, after her convulsions and 
her sufferings, did indeed require another and a 
stronger head. 
'Do you not think so, 1\lonsieur de Laval? ' 
asked the Emperor. He had halted for a 1110111ent 
by the fire, and was grinding his dainty gold-buckled 
shoe into one of the burning logs. 
'You have "'come to a very ,vise decision,' said he 
when I had answered his que6tion. ' But you have 
N 
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ahyays been of this way of thinking, haye you not? 
Is it not true that you once defended me when sonlO 
young Englislllnan was drinking toasts to n1Y down- 
fall at an inn in this yil1age in which yon lived? ' 
I ren1elnbered the incident, although I could 
not imagine ho,v it had reached his ears. 
, "\Vhy should you haye done this? ' 
, I did it on inl pulse, Sire.' 
'On impulse! ' he cried, in a tone of contenlpt. 
'I do not know what people 111ean when they say 
that they do things upon Ï1npulse. In Charenton 
things are doubtless done upon Ï1npulBe, but not 
amongst sane people. ,Yhy should you risk your 
life over there in defending Ine when at the tin1e 
you had not bing to hope for frOlll 1ne ? ' 
'It was because I felt that you stood for France, 
Sire. ' 
During this conversation be had still 'walked 
up and down the 1'00111, twisting his right ann 
about, and occasionally looking at one or other of 
us with his eyeglass, for his sight was so \yeak 
that he alway;:; needed a single glass indoors and 
binoculars outside. Sometitncs he stopped and 
helped hiInseIf to great pinches of snuff from a 
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tortoise-shell box, but I observed that none of it 
evcr reached his nos
, for he dropped it all froin 
between his fingers on t8 his ,vaistcoat and the 
floor. l\fy ans\yer feCllled to p
easo hÏ1n, for he 
f.;t:ddcllly seized 111Y ear r..nd pulled it ,,,ith COll- 
ßidcraLlü violencG. 


, You are quite right, nlY friend,' said he. ' I 
stand for France just as Frederic the Second stood 
for Prussia. I willll1ake her the great Po,yer of 
the world, so that every nlonarch in Europe will 
find it necessary to keep a pahtce in Paris, and they 
will nJl C0111e to hold the train at the coronation of 
IllY c1escendants---' a spasHl of pain passed suddenly 
over his face. I: l\Iy God! for ",hOll1 anl I build- 
ing? 'Yho will Le IllY descendants?' I heard 
hilll nlutter, and he passed his hand oyer his 
forehead. 
'Do they secnl frightened in England about 
ll1Y approaching invasion?' he askcd sudùenly. 
'IIn,ve you heard then1 express fears lest Í' get 
across the Channel ? ' 
I was forced in truth to say that the only füarB 
,vhich I had eyer heard expressed were lest he 
should not get across. 


K 2 
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'The soldiers are very jealous that the sailorR 
should always ha\'e the honour,' said I. 
'But they have a very small arlny.' 
'Nearly every man is a volunteer, Sire.' 
'Pooh, conscripts 
' he cried, and made a 
motion ,,'ith his hands as if to sweep then1 frolll 
before him. 'I will land with a hundred thousand 
men in I\:ent or in Sussex. I will fight a great 
battle which I \yill win with a loss of ten thousand 
men. On the third day I shall be in London. I 
,vill seize the statesme
, the bankers, the n1erchants, 
the newspaper men. I will impose an indemnity 
of a hundred millions of their pounds. I ,vill fayour 
the poor at the expense of the rich, and so I shall 
have a party. I will detach Scotland and Ireland 
by giving them constitutions which \vill put thenl 
in a superior condition to England. Thus I will 
sow dissensions everywhere. Then as a price for 
leaving the island I will claim their fleet and their 
colonies. In this way I shall secure the command 
of the world to France fer at least a century to 
come.' 
In this short sketch I could perceive the quality 
which I have since heard remarked i!1 NapoleQD, 
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that his mind cotùd both conceive a large sche111e,. 
and at the san1C thne evolve those practical details 
which would Eeelll to bring it within the bounds of 
possibility. One instant it would be a wild drealTI 
of oYer
unning the Eact. The next it was a 
schedule of the ships, the ports, the store3, the 
troops, 'which would be needed to turn ùrean1 into 
fact. He gripped the heart of a question with the 
same decision which l11ade him strike straight for 
an enelllY's capital. The soul of a poet, and the 
mind of a nlan of business of the first order, that 
iö the c0111bination which may make a nUtt1 danger- 
ous to the \Vor Id. 
I think that it l11ay have been his purposc- 
for he never did anything without a purpose-to 
give 1110 an object-lesson of his own capacity for 
go\"erning, with the idea., perhaps, that I n1Ïght in 
turn influence others of the Éllligrés by what I 
told then1. At any rate he left me there to stand 
and to 'watch the curious succession of points upon 
which he had to give an opinion during a fc\v 
hours.. :K ot1Üng seemed to' be either too large or 
too s111all for that extraordinary mind. At Olle 
instant it was the arrangements for the winter 
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cantonl11ontB of hyo hundred thousand n1C11, at tho 
next he was discussing with de Caulaincourt the 
curtailing of the expenses of tho household, and 
the possibility of suppressing S0111e of the carriages. 
'It ið my d(ìsire to Le econon1Ìcal at h011le so 
as to lllake a good show aLroad,' said he. 'For 
myself, when I had the honour to be a sub- 
lieutenant I found that I could live vcry well upon 
1,200 francs a year, and it would be no hardship 
to n1e to go back to it. This extravagance of the 
palace ll1USt be stopped. For exanlple, I see upon 
your accounts that 155 cups of coffee are drunk a 
day, which with sngar at 4 francs and coffee at 
5 francs a pound COlne to 20 sous a cup. It lvould 
be better to lllake an allo,,-ance for coffee. The 
staLle Lills aro also too high. At the present price 
of fodder seycn or eight francs a week should Le 
enough for each horse in a staLle of two hundred. 
I will not hnxe any wàste at the Tuileries.' 
Thus within a few minutes he would pass froin 
a question of n1Ïlliards to a question of sons, and 
frolll the rnanagelnent of a empire to that of a 
stable. From ti111e to tilne I could observe that 
he threw a lÍttle oblique glance at me as if to ask 
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what I thought of it all, find at the tÍ1ne I wondered 
very llluch why 111Y approval should be of any 
consequence to hÏ1n. But now, when I look back 
and see that lilY following his fJrtunes brought 
over so lllany others of the 
YOUl1g noLiJity, I 
understand that he saw very l1luch further than 
I did. 
"Yell, l\Iollsieur de Laval,>> said he suddenly, 
'Jou have seen sOlllething of lilY methods. Are 
you prepared to enter IllY service? ' 
, Assuredly, Sire,' I answered. 
, I can Le a very bardillastcr when I like,' said 
he slniling. 'You were there when I spoke to 
Achlliral Bruix. 'Ye hayc all Ollr duty to do, and 
discipline is as necessary in the highest as in the 
lowest ranks. But angor with 1110 11eyer rises 
above here,' and he drew his hand across his 
throat. 'I never pern1Ìt it to cloud lny brain. 
Dr. Coryisart here would tell JOU that I have the 
slowest pulse of an his patients.' 
, And that you are the fastest eater, Sire,' said 
a large-faced, benevolent-looking person who had 
been whispering to l\larshal Berthier. 
, Ohé, you rascàl, JOu rake that up against lne, 
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do you? The Doctor will not forgive 1110 because 
I tell hinl when I am unwell that I had rather die 
of the disease than of the relllcdies. If I eat too 
fast it is the fault of the State, ,vhieh does l\?t 
allow me lllore than a few 11linutes for I1JY Illeals. 
'Vhich rClninds llle that it Blust be rather after my 
dinner hour, Constant? ' 
, It is four hours after it, Sirc.' 
, Serve it up then at once.' 
'Yes, Sire. 1\Ionsieur Isabey IS outside, Sire, 
,,'ith his dolls.' 
, Ah, ,YO shall see thenl at once. Show hÏ1n in.' 
A 111an entered who had oyidently just arriyed 
fro1n a long journey. Undor his ar111 he carried a 
largo flat wickerwork basket. 
, It is two daJs since I sent for you, :JIonsicur 
Isabey.' 
, The courier arriyed yesterday, Sire. I have 
been trayelling frOlll Paris ever since.' 
, IIa ye yon the Inodels there? ' 
'Ycs, Sire.' 
, Then you nuty lay thenl out on that table.' 
I could not at first Í1nagine ,,-hat it llleant 
'VhC11 I S:lW, upon Isabey opening his basket, that 
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it was cranlnled with little puppets abaut a foot 
high, all of thenl dressed in the 11l0St gorgeous silk 
and yelvet costnllles, with trinul1ings of ernlille 
and hangings of gold lace. But presently, as the 
designer took thenl on t one by one and placed 
them on the table, I understood that the Enlperor, 
with hi
 extraordinary l)assion for detail and for 
directly controlling everything in his Court, had 
had these dolls dressed in order to judge the effect 
of the gorgeous costun1(
s which had been ordered 
fùr his grand functionaries upon State occasions. 
, '''hat is this?' he asked, holding up a little 
lady in hunting costlune of alllaranth and gold 
,riLh a toque and plunlo of white feathers. 
, That is for the E111preSS's hunt, Sire.' 
, You Ehould ha Ye the waist rather lower,' saia 
Kapoleon, who had very definite opinions about 
ladies' dresses. 'These cursed fashions seem to 
be tlH:: only thing in lllY dOlllinions which I cannot 
regulate. l\Iy tailor, Duchesne, takes three inches 
from my coat-tails, and all the arl11ies and fleets 
of France cannot preyent hinl. 'Vho is this? ' 
He had picked up a very gorgeous figure in a 
green coat. 
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, That is the grand l11astcr of tho hunt, Sire.' 
'Then it is you, Bcrthier. IIow do yon like 
your new costullle ? ltnd this in red? ' 
'That is tho Arch-Chancpllor.' 
, .And tbe yiolet? ' 
, That is the Grand Cluunberlain.' 
Tho EUlperor was as lnnch anlused as a child 
with a new toy. He forlnecl little groups of tho 
figures upon the table, so that he nlight Layo an 
idea of how the dignitaries would look when they 
chattf
d together. Then he threw thelll all back 
into tho basket. 
'Very good,' said he. 'You and David hayc 
dono your work very ,yell, Isabey. )Ton ,,,ill 
subll1Ït these designs to the Court outfitters and 
have an estÏ1nato for the expel1s
. You 11lay tell 
Lenorllland that if she ventures tJ send in such 
an account as the last which she sent to the 
Enlpress she shall see the insit1e of Yïnccnnes. 
You would not think it right, l\lonsieur de La yaI, 
to spend twenty-fi ye thousand francs npon a 
Fingle dress, cyen though it ,,-ere for :ßIadenloiselle 
Eugénie de Choisenl.' 
'Vas there anything which this wizard of a Ulan 
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did not kno,v? '\Vhat could my love affairs be to 
him anlÌJ.st the c1ash of arn1Ïes and the struggles 
of nations? "\Vhen I looked at hilll, half in alllaze- 
ment ana half in feor, that pleasant boyish smile 
lit up hi:3 pale face, and his plUlllp little hand 
rested for an instant ul,on Iny shoulder. His eyes 
,vcre of a brigbt blue "'hen he ,yas anulsec1, though 
they would turn dark when he was thoughtful, 
and stoel-grey in moments of exciteillent. 
'You ,,"cre surprised when I told you a little 
while ago a.bout your encounter with the English- 
man in the village inn. You are still 1110re sur- 
prised now when I tell you about a certain young 
lc'dy. lon ll1ust certainly have thought that I was 
very badly served Ly my agents in England if I 
did not know such inlportant details as these.' 
, I cannot conceive, Sire, ,,'hy such trifles should 
Le reported to you, or why JOu should for ono 
inst
'Y}t remen) Ler thenl.' 
'You are certainly a very 1110dest yonng Ulan, 
and I hope you ,,,ill not lose that charming quality 
when you have Leen for a little time at my Court. 
So you think tbat your 0"'11 priyate affairs are of 
110 in1portanco to me? ' 
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, I do not know why they shouhl be, Sire.' 
, 'Yhat is the name of your great-uncle? ' 
, lIe is the Cardinal de Laval de 
Iontnlorency.' 
'Precisely. And where is he?' 
, lIe is in Gennany.' 
'Quite so-in Gern1allY, anù not at Notre 
Danle, where I should ha YC placetl hinl. ,rho is 

your first cousin ? ' 
, The Duke de Rohan.' 
, And where is he ? ' 
, In London.' 
'Yes, in London, and not at the Tuilcries, 
where he lllight have had what he liked for the 
asking. I wonder if I ,vere to fall whether I sboald 
have followers as faithful as those of the Bourbons. 
'Vould the lllen that I have Inade go into exile and 
refuse all offers until I should return? Come 
here, Bertruer!' he took his fa vourite by the ear 
with the caressing gesture which ,,-as peculiar 
to hÏ111. 'Could I count upon you, you raBcal- 
eb? ' 
, I do not understand you, Sire.' Our conver- 
sation had ùeen carried on in a voice which had 
made it inaudible to the othcr people in the r00111, 
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but now they were all listening to what Ber!hicr 
had to say. 
C If I ,,,ere driven out, would you go into exile 
also ? ' 
, No, Sire.' 
, Diable ! At least JOu are frank.' 
, I could uot go into exile, Sire.' 
, And 'v h y ? ' 
, BecauSB I Bhould þe dead, Sire.' 
Napoleon began to laugh. 
'And there are Bon1e who EfLY that onr 
nerthier is dull-,,-itted,' said he. "Ye1l, I think 
I am pretty sure of you, Berthier, for although I 
an1 fond of you for reasons of 111Y o,vn I do not 
think that you would be of mnch value to anyonc 
else. Now I could not say that of you, 
Ionsieur 
Talleyrand. You would change very quickly to a 
new master as you have changed fron1 an old onc. 
You have a genius, you know, for adapting yoÜr- 
self. ' 
There was nothing which the En1peror love] 
l110re than to suddenly l)l'ocluce little scenes of this 
sort which ll1ade everybody very uncomfortable, 
for no one could tell what a.wkward or compro- 


. 
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n1ising question he yras going to put to thenl next. 
At present, ho,yever, they aU forgot tlu
ir O'\\ll 
fears of what ll1ight COlllC in their interest at the 
reply which the fanlous c1iploll1atist ll1ight 111ake to 
a suggestion which everyl'oc1y knew to be so true. 
He stood, leaning upon his Llack ebony siiek, "ith 
his bulky shoulders stooping forward, and an 
anlused sIllile upon his face, as if the Ill0St 
innocent of conlplin1ents had been addressed to 
hinl. Onc of his few titles to respect is that 
he always lllet 
 apoleon upon equal terills, and 
never condescended to fa Wll upon hiln or to flatter 
hin
. 


. 


'You think I should desert you, Sire, if your 
enen1ies offered n1e 11101'e than you have glyen 
n1C ? ' 


, I a:n perfectly sure that you ,yould.' 
, 'Yell, really I cannot allS\yer for n1yself, Sire, 
until thp offer has been ll1ade. But it willlw,ye to 
be a very large one. You see, apart frolll IllY yery 
nice hotel in the TIue. St. Florentin, and the two 
hundred thousand or so which you are pleased to 
allow me, thtl'e is n1Y position as the first minister 
in Europc. Really, Sir(ì, unless they put ll1C on 
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the throne I cannot see how I can better my 
position.' 
'Xo, I think I IHtye you pretty safe,' said 
Xapoleon, looking harJ at hinl váth thougl1tful 
eycs. 'By the ,yay, Tal1eyrand, ycn nlust either 
nlalTY 
Iadanlc Grand or get rid of her, for I 
cannot have a scandal aboat the Court.' 
I ,ras astounded to hear so delica.te and personal 
a matter discussed in this puLlic way, bnt this also 
,vas characteristic of the rule of this extraordina.ry 
lHan, who proclailned that he looked upon c1plicacy 
and good taste as hvo of the fetters with which 
mediocrity n.ttelnptcd to cripplo genius. There 
was no question of private life, frolll the choosing 
of a wife to the discarding of a 11listress, that this 
young conqueror of thirty-six: did not claiul tho 
right of dise;ussing and of finally settling. Talley- 
rand broke once nlO1'e into his bone-rclent but 
inscrutable snlile. 
'I suppose that it is f1'0111 early associaticn, 
Sire,' said he, 'hut nlY instincts are to ayoiJ 
l1utrriage. ' 
Napoleon began to laugh. 
, I forget sonlctÜnes that it is really the Bishop 
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of Autun to whom I anl speaking,' said be. C I 
think that perhaps I have interest enough '''lth the 
Pope to ask hinl, in return for any little attention 
,,'hich \ve gave him at the Coronation, to show you 
some leniency in this Inft ttcr. She is a clever 
wonlan, this l\ladame Grand. I have observed 
that she listens with attention.' 
TaJleyrand shrugged his rounded shoulders. 
, Intellect in a \VOnlan is not always an adyan- 
tage, Sire. A clever WOlllan conl promises her 
husband. A stupid 'VOluall only conlpronliscs 
herself.' 
'The cleverest woman,' said Napoleon, , is the 
WOlnan who is clever enough to conceal her cle'a
r- 
nCBS. The \yomen in France have always been a 
danger, for they are cleverer than the Inen. They 
cannot understand that it is their hearts and not 
their heads that we want. 'Vhen they have had 
influence upon a monarch, they hase invariably 
ruined his career. Look at Henry the Fourth and 
Louis the Fourteenth. They are all ideologists, 
drcanlers, sentÍ1nentalists, full of eillotion and 
energy, but without logic or foresight. Look at that 
accursed l\fadame de Staël! Look at the Salons 
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of the Quartier St. Gernlaill ! Their eternal clack, 
clack, clack giVB me more trouble than the fleet of 
England. \Vhy cannot they look after their babies 
and their needlework? I suppose you think that 
these are very dreadful opinions, 1\Iol1sieur de 
Laval? ' 
It was not an easy question to answer, so I '"as 
silent. 
'You have not at your age beCOlne a practical 
Inan,' said the Emperor. 'You will understand 
then. I dare say that I thought as you do at the 
titl1e ,,,hen the stupid Parisians were saying what a 
ll1isalliance the ,,
ido'v of the falnous General de 
Beauharnais was making Ly marrying the unknown 
Buonaparte. It was a beautiful dream! There 
are nine inns in a single day's journey between 
l\Iilan and 
Iantua, and 
 wrote a letter to IllY wife 
from each of them. Nine letters in a day--but one 
becomes disillusioned, monsieur. One learns to 
accept things as they are.' 
I could not but think what a beautiful young 
man he l11Ust have been before he had learned 
to accept things as they are. The glamour, the 
romance-what a bald dead thing is life without it ! 
... .. 


o 
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His own face had clouded over aB if that olcllife had 
perhaps had a charm which the Emperor's crown 
had never given. It may be that those nine letters 
written in one day at wayside inns had brought 
him more true joy than all the treaties ùy which 
he had torn provinces from his neighbours. But 
the sentiment passed from his face, and he came 
back in his sudden concise fashion to li1Y own 
affairs. 
, Eugénie de Choiseul is the niece of the Due 
de Choiseul, is she not? ' he asked. 
, Yes, Sire.' 
, You are affianced! ' 
, Yes, Sire.' 
lIe shook his head Ílnpatiently. 
, If you wish to ad vance Jourself in D1Y Court, 
:Thlonsieur de Layal,' said he, 'you lnust cOlllmit snch 
matters to my care. Is it likely that I can look 
with indifference upon a marriage between émigré3 
-an alliance bet,veen 111Y enemies? ' 
'But she shares my Ol)inions, Sire.' 
'Ta, ta, ta, at her age one bas no opInIons. 
SbG has the émigré blood in her veins, and it will 
come out. Your Inarriage shall be my care, 
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1\Ionsieur de Laval. And I wish YOU to C0111e to 
0/ 
the Pont de Briques that you may be presented to 
the Empress. 'Vhat is it, Constant?' 
'There is a lady outside ,rho desires to see 
your 
Iajesty. Shali I tell her to come later? ' 
, A lady! ' cried the Emperor s111iling. ' 'Ve do 
not see l11any faces in the carnp which have not a 
l110ustache upon them. ,"Vho is she? 'Vhat does 
she want?' 
'Her name, Sire, iB I\lademoiselle Sibylle 
Bernac.' 
, ,rhat !' cried Kapoleon. It must be the 
daughter of old Bernac of Grosbois. By the way, 
1\Ionsieur de Laval, he is 
Tour uncle upon your 
mother's side, is he not? ' 
I may haye flushed with shame as lac... 
knowledged it, for the Elnperor read 111Y feelings. 
, 'Yell, ,yell, he has not a very savoury trade, it 
is true, and yet I can assure you that it is one 
which is very necessary to me. By the way, this 
uncle of yours, as I understand, holds the estates 
which should haye descended to you, does h
 not?' 
,- Yes, Sire.' 
His blue eyes flashed suspicion at me. 
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'I trust that you are not joining IllY service 
merely in the hope of having them restored to 
you.' 
, Ko, Sire. It is my ambition to Inake a career 
for myself.' 
'It is a prouder thing,' said the Elnperor, 'to 
found a fan1Ïly than merely to perpetuate one. I 
could not restore your estates, 1\lonsieur de Laval, 
for things have come to such a pitch in France 
that if one once begins restorations the affair is 
endless. It would shake all public confidence. I 
have no more devoted adherents than the men who 
hold land which does not belong to them. AB long 
as they serve 111e, as your uncle serves me, the 
land 111USt renlain with them. But what can this 
young lady require of me? Show her in, Constant!' 
An instant later my cousin Sibylle ,vas con- 
ducted into the roon1. Her face was pale and set, 
but her large dark eyes ,vere filled with resolution, 
and she carried herself like a princess. 
"VeIl, mademoiselle, why do you come here? 
,Yhat is it that you want?' asked the En1peror Î1
 
the brusque manner ,vhich he adopted to women, 
even if he ,vere ,vooing them. 
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Siby lIe glanced round, and as our eyes 111et for 
an instant I felt that Iny presence had rene,ved 
her courage. She looked brayelyat the Enlperor 
as she answered him. 
, I come, Sire, to implore a fa your of you.' 
'Your father's daughter has certain1y clain18 
upon Iue, llLq,deu1oiselle. 'Vhat is it that you 
WiBh ? ' 
, I do not ask it in my father's nalne, but in my 
own. I implore you, Sire, to spare the life of 
1\Ionsieur Lucien Lesage, who was arrested yester.. 
day upon a charge of treason. He is a student, 
Sire-a mere dreamer who has liyed away from 
the world and has been made & tool by designing 
men.' 


'A dreamer!' cried the Enlperor harshly. 
, They are the mOBt dangerous of all.' He took a 
bundle of noteB from his table and glanced them 
over. ' I presnme that he is fortunate enough to 
be your lover, n1ademoiselle ?' 
Sibylle's pale face flushed, and she looked dO"'l1 
b
fore the Ell1perOr's keen sardonic glance. 
'I have his examination here. He does not 
COlne well out of it. I confess that from what I 
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see of the young man's character I should not say 
that ie is ,,"orthy of your love.' 
, I iUlplore you to spare him, Sire.' 
, \Vhat you ask is impossible, mademoiselle. I 
have been conspired against fronl two sides-by the 
Bourbons anù by the Jacobins. Hitherto I haye 
been too long-suffering, and they have been f\n- 
couraged by my patience. Since Cadoudal and the 
Duc d'Enghien died the Bourbons have been quiet. 
No,v I must teach the saIne lesson to these others.' 
I ,vas astonished and am still astonished at 
the passion 'with ,vhich lllY brave and pure cousin 
loyed this cowardly and IOW-D1inded man, though 
it is but in accordance 'with that strange la,v which 
dra ,vs the extrenles of nature together. As she 
heard the Enlperor's stern reply the last sign of 
colonr faded fronl her pale face, and her eyes \vere 
dimlned with despairing tears, which glealned upon 
her white cheeks like de\v upon the petals of a lily. 
, For God's sake, Sire! For the love of your 
mother spare hÏ1n!' she cried, falling upon hEr 
knees at the Elnperor's feet. 'I will answer for 
him that he never offends you again.' 
'Tut, tut!' cried Napoleon angrily, turning 
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upon his heel and walking illlpatiently up and 
down the room. 'I cannot grant you ,,-hat you 
ask, madeuloiselle. 'Vhen I say so once it is 
finished. I cannot have lllY decisions in high 
matters of State affected by the intrusion of 
wonlen. The Jacobins haye been dangerous of 
late, and an example 11lUst be 111ade or ".e shall 
have the Faubourg St. Antoine upon our hands 
once more.' 
The Emperor' s set face and firn1 l11anner 
shovtecl it ,vas hOl)eless, and yet ll1Y cousin per... 
scyered as no one but a 'WOll1fUl who l)leads for her 
layer 'would ha ye dared to do. 
C He is harmless, sire.' 
, His death ,viII frighten others.' 
, Spare him and I win answer for his loyalty.' 
, "\Vhat you ask is iU1possible.' 
Constant an d I raised her froin the ground. 
'That i
 right, J\Ionsieur de Laval,' said the 
Emperor. 'This interview can lead to nothing. 
Remove your cousin from the room!' 
But she had again turned to him ,vith a face 
which sho,ved that even 110\V all hope had not been 
abandoned. 
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'Sire,' she cried. 'You say that an exan1ple 
must be nUtde. There is Toussac-! ' 
, Ah, if I could lay my hands upon Toussac ! ' 
, lIe is the dangerous man. I t was he and my 
father who led Lucien on. If an example nll1st be 
nlade it should be an example of the guilty rather 
than of the innocent.' 
'They are both guilty. And, besides, we hare 
our hands upon the one but not upon the other.' 
, But if I could find him ? ' 
Napoleon thought for a mOlllent. 
, If JOu do,' said he, 'Lesage will be forgiven! ' 
, But I cannot do it in a day.' 
, How long do you ask ? ' 
, A week at the least.' 
, Then he has a respite of a week. If you can 
find Toussac in the time, Lesage will be pardo,ned. 
If not he ,viII die upon the eighth day. It is 
enough. 
IonBieur de Laval, remove your cousin, 
for I have matteI's of luore importance to attend to. 
I shall expect you one evening at the Pont de 
Briques, when you are ready to be presented to the 
Einpress.' 
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" SIRE!" SHE CRIED, "vou SA\' THAT AN EXAMPLE I\IUST BE MADE. 
THERE IS TOUSSAC" 
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'VHEN I had escorted my cousin SibJIle fronl the 
presence of the EnIperor, I ,vas surprised to find 
the same young hussar officer waiting outside who 
had commanded the guard which had brought me 
to the Callil). 
, 'Yell, l11ademoiselle, what luck?' he asked 
excitedly, clanking towards us. 
For answer SibJIle shook her head. 
, Ah, I feared as luuch, for the Emperor is a 
terrible man. It ,vas brave, indeed, of you to 
attempt it. I had rather charge an unshaken 
square upon a spent horse than ask him for any- 
thing. But my heart is heavy, madenIoiselle, that 
you should have been unsuccessful.' His bOJish 
blue eJes filled with tearB and his fair moustache 
drooped in such a deploraLle fashion, that I could 
have laughed had the 11latter been less serious. 
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, Lieutenant Gérard chanced to ll1eet 111e, and 
escorted 1118 through the canlp,' said my cousin. 
, He has been kind enough to give n1e sYlllpathy in 
lllY trouble.' 
'And so do I, SibylJe,' I cried; 'you carried 
yourself like an angel, and it is a lucky man ,,'ho 
is blessed with your love. I trust that he may be 
"
orthy of it.' 
She turned cold and proud in an instant when 
anyone threw a doubt upon this wretched lover of 
hers. 
, I know hin1 as neither the En1peror nor you 
can do,' said she. ' He has the heart and soul of 
a poet, and he is too high-minded to suspect the 
intrigues to ,vhich he has fallen a victhn. But as 
to Toussac, I should have no pity upon hÏ111, for I 
kno w him to be a III urderer five times oyer, and I 
know also that there will be no peace in France 
until he has been taken. Cousin Louis, will you 
help me to do it ? ' 
The lieutenant had been tugging at his mous- 
tache and looking me up and down with a jealous 
eye. 
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, Surely, maden10iselle, you ",\"ill perillit lne to 
help yon?' he cried in a l'iteous yoice. 
'I 11lay need you both,' said she. 'I will 
con1e to you if I do. N ow I ",\'ill ask you to ride 
'with me to the edge of the camp and there to 
leave me.' 
She bad a quick in1pcrative way which callle 
charn1ingly from those s,veet 'Yom
nly lips. The 
grey horse upon which I bad come to the canlp 
,yas waiting beside that of the hussar, so ,ve were 
soon in the saddle. 'Yhen "'e "'ere clear of the 
buts my cousin turned to us. 
'I had rather go alone 110W-,' said she. 'It IS 
understood, then, that I can rely upon you.' 
, Entirely,' said I. 
, To the death,' cried Gérard. 
, It is everything to me to ha ye two brave lnen 
at IllY back,' said she, and so, ,,,ith a s1l1ile, gaye 
her horse its head and cantered off oyer the down- 
land in the direction of Grosbois. 
For my part I remained in thought for Eome 
time, wondering what pla.n she could have in her 
head by which she hoped to get upon the track of 
Toussac. A won1an's wit, spurred by the danger 
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of her lover, rnjght perhaps succeed wbero Fouché 
and Savary had failed. 'Yhen at laBt I turned n1Y 
horse I found IllY young hussar still staring after 
the distant rider. 
'I\Iy faith! There is the woman for you, 
]
 tienne !' he kel)t repeating. '"\Vhat an eye! 
'Vhat a slnile! "'\Vhat a rider! And she is not 
afraid of the En1peror. Oh, Étiennc, here is the 
'Y0111an w'bo is ,yorthy of you! ' 
TheBe were the little sentences which he kept 
muttering to himself until she vanished over the 
hill, ,vhen he becan1e conscious at last of 111Y 
presence. 
'You are n1ademoiselle's cousin?' he asked. 
, You are joined with llle in doing sOlnetl1Ïng for 
her. I do not yet kno,v what it is, but I anl per- 
fectly ready to do it.' 
, It is to capture Toussac.' 
, Excellent t ' 
, In order to save the life of her lover.' 
There ,,,as a struggle in the face of the young 
hussar, but his l110re generous nature 'YOI1. 
, Sapristi ! I will do even that if it ,,'ill make 
her the happier! ' he cried, and he shook the hand 
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which I extended towards hin1. 'The Hussars of 
Berchény are quartered over yonder, where you see 
the lines of picketed horses. If you will send for 
Lieutenant Étienne Gérard you ,,,ill find a sure 
blade always at your disposal. Let me hear from 
you then, and the sooner the better!' He shook 
bis bridle and was off, with youth and gallantry in 
every line of him, from his reel toupet and flowing 
dolman to the spur w hieh twinkled on his heel. 
But for four long days no word came fl'Oln ll1Y 
cousin as to her quest, nor did I hear from this 
grim uncle of n1Íne at the CastJe of Gr03bois. For 
myself I had gone into the town of Boulogne and 
had hired such a room as my thin purse could 
afford over the shop of a baker named \"ridal, next 
to the Church of St. Augustin, in the Rue des 
\T ents. Only last year I went back there under 
that strange Ï1npulse which leads the old to tread 
once more with dragging feet the saIne spots which 
haye sounded to the crisp tread of their youth. 
The room is still there, the very pictures and the 
l)laster head of Jean Bart which used to stand upon 
the side table. .A.s I stood with my back to the 
narrow window, I had around me every sn1allest 
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detail upon which my young eyes had looked; nor 
,vas I conscious that my own heart and feelings 
had undergone much change. 
nd yet there, in 
the little round glass which faced me, was the long 
drawn, weary face of an aged man, and out of the 
,vindow, "'hen I turned, were the bare and lonely 
downs ,vhich had been peopled by that mighty host 
of a hundred and fifty thousand men. To think 
that the Grand Army should have vanished away 
like a shredding cloud upon a windy day, and yet 
that every sordid detail of a bourgeois lodging 
should remain unchanged! Truly, if man is not 
humble it is not for ,vant of having his lesson 
taught to him by Nature. 
J\Iy first care after I had chosen IllY room ,vas 
to send to Grosbois for that poor little bundle ,vhich 
I had carried ashore with me that squally night 
from the English lugger. 1\ly next was to use the 
credit ,vhich my favourable reception by the 
Emperor and his assurance of employment had 
given me in order to obtain such a ,vardrobe as 
would enable me to appear without discredit among 
the richly dressed courtiers and soldiers who' sur;. 
rounded him. It was well kno wn that it wås his 
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,,'him that be should himself be the only plainly
 
dressed man in the company, and that in the most 
luxurious times of the Bourbons there was never a 
period when fine linen and a brave coat were more 
necessary for a man who ,,,ould keep in favour. .A 
new court and a young empire cannot afford to 
take anything for granted. 
It was upon the morning of the fifth day that 
I received a nlessage from Duroc, who was the 
head of the household, that I ,vas to attend the 
Emperor at the headquarters in the camp, and 
that a seat in one of the Inlperial carriages would 
be at my disposal that I might 11roceed with the 
Court to Pont de Briques, there to be present at 
the reception of the Elnpress. 'Yhen I arrived I 
was show11 at once through the large entrance tent, 
and admitted by Constant into the room beyond, 
where the Emperor stood with his back to the 
fire, kicking his heels against the grate. Talley
 
rand and Berthier were in attendance, and de 
:ThIeneval, the secretary, sat at the writing-table. 
. - -' Al!, 
f.ol1sieur de Laval,' said the Emperor 
with a friendly. nod. -' Have you heard anything 

'et of your charming cousin ? ' 
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, Kothing, Sire,' I ans"
ered. 
, I fear that her efforts will be in vain. I wish 
her every success, for ,ve have no reason at all to 
fear this miserable poet, while the other is forn1ida- 
ble. All the same, an example of some sort must 
be Inade. t 
The darkness was drawing in, and Constant 
had appeared ,vith a taper to light the candles, but 
the Emperor ordered him out. 
'I like the twilight,' said he. 'N 0 doubt" 

fonsieur de Laval, after your long residence in 
England you find yourself also most at home in a 
dim light. I think that the brains of these people 
must be as dense as their fogs, to judge by the non- 
sense which they write in their accursed papers.' 
'Vith one of those convulsive gestures ,vhich 
accompanied his sudden outbursts of passion he 
seized a, sheaf of late London l)apers from the 
table, and ground then1 into the fire with his heel. 
, An editor! ' he cried in the guttural rasping yoice 
'which I had heard when I first met him. ' 'Yhat 
is he? A dirty man with a pen in a back office. 
,A.nd he will talk like one of th
 great Po'wets of 
Europe. I have had enough of this freedom of the 
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Press. There are SOUle who would lilre to see it 
established in Paris. Yon are among th0111, 
Talleyranel. For lIlY part I see 110 need for any 
paper at all except the llIonitcur by which the 
GOyerIll11ent may l1lake known its decisions to the 
people. ' 
'I am of opInIon, Sire,' said the minister, 
'that it is better to have open foes than secret 
ones, and that it is less dangerous to shed ink 
than Llood. \Vhat matter if your enemies have 
leave to raye in a few Paris papers, as long as you 
are at the head of five hundred thousand armed 
men? ' 
, Ta, ta, ta!' cried the Emperor impatiently. 
, You speak as if I had rccei veel IUY crown fronl my 
father the late king. But even if I had, it would 
be intolerable, this goyernment by newspaper. 
The Bourbons allowed themselves to be criticised, 
and where are they now? Had they used their 
S"iss Guards as I did the Grenadiers upon the 
eighteenth BrUl1laire what ,yollld haye become of 
their precious National Assembly? There ,vas a 
time when a Layonet in the stomach of 1\Iirabeau 
nlight have settled the whole matter. Later it 
p 
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took the heads of a king and queen al1d the Llood 
of a hundred thousand people.' 
He Eat down, and stretched his plump, white- 
clad legs towarc1B the fire. Through the blacl\:ened 
shreds of the English l)al)ers the reel glow beat 
upwards npon the beautiful, pallid, sphinx-lil\:e face 
-the face of a poet, of a philosopher-of anything 
rather than of a ruthless and al11bitious soldier. I 
have heard folk rell1ark that no two portraits of 
the Emperor are alike, and the fault does not lie 
with the artists but with the fact that every vary- 
ing n100d n1ade him a different man. But in his 
prin1e, before his features became heavy, I, ,,,ho have 
seen sixty years of 111ankind, can say that in repo
e 
I have never 1001{ed upon a l1101'e beautiful face. 
, You have no drean18 and no illusions, Talley- 
rand,' said he. 'You are always practical, cold, 
and cynical. But with 111e, when I an1 in the twi- 
light, as now, or when I henI' the sound of the sea, 
Iny imagination begins to work. It is the san1C 
when I hear some music-especially 1nusic which 
repeats itself again and again lil{e some pieces of 
Passaniello. They have a strange effect upon me, 
and I begin to Ossianise. I get large ideas and 
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great aspirations. It is at such tiúles that my 
lnind alwH,)"s turns to the East, that s'wanning ant- 
heap of the Inullan race, where alone it is possiLle 
to he very great. I renow IllY drcHIlls of 'DS. I 
think of the possihility of drilling and arlning 
these vast Inasses of 11len, ana of precipitating 
then1 upon Europe. Had I conquered Syria I 
shouhl have done this, and the fate of the world 
,vas really decided at the siege of Acre. "\Yith 
Egypt at 111Y feet I already pictured l11yself 
approaehing India, mounted upon an elephant, 
and holding in ll1Y hand a new version of the 
l\.oran which I had 111Jself COlllposed. I have been 
born too late. To be accepted as a world's con.. 
queror one 111ust cIainl to be divine. Alexander 
declared hÌ111self to Le the son of Jupiter, and no 
one questioned it. But the ,vorld has grown old, 
and has lost its enthusiasms. "\Yhat would happen 
if I were to make the saUle clainl? l\Ionsieur do 
Talleyra11cl would snlile behind his hand, and the' 
rarisians would "Tite little lal11poo118 upon tho 
walls. ' 
lIe did not appear to be addressing us, but 
rather to he expressin.g hiB thoughts aloud, while 
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allowing thelll to rnn to the most fantastic anù 
extravagant lengths. This it was which be called 
Ossianising, because it recalled to hinl the wild 
vague drean1s of the Gaelic Ossian, whose poen1s 
ha1 always had a fascination for hill1. De 
l\Ieneval has told nie that for an hour at a time he 
has sometimes talked in this strain of the Inost 
intimate thoughts and aspirations of his heart, 
while his courtiers have stood round in silence 
,vaiting for the instant when he would return onco 
11101'0 to his practical and incisive self. 
'The great ruler,' said he, 'Blust haye the 
po,ver of religion behind hiln as ,,'ell as the power 
of the sword. It is more Ün portant to cOl1lmand 
the souls than the bodies of men. The Sultan, 
for exam pIe, is the head of the faith as well as of 
the army. So were SOlne of the Roman Emperors. 
:r
ly position 111Ust be incomplete until this is 
accolnpli8hed. At the present instant there are 
thirty departnlents iB France where the Pope is 
more powerful than I alTI. It is only by uni ver.
al 
dominion that peace can he assured in the world. 
When there is only one authority in Europ(l, 
seated at Paris, and ,,,hen all the kings are so 
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ll1any lieutenants who hold their crowns fron1 tho 
central power of France, it is then that the reign 
of peace will ùe estaùlished. 1\Iany powers of 
equal strength n1ust always lead to struggles until 
one becon1es predon1Ïnant. Her central position, 
h6r ,vealth and her history, alliTIark France out 
as being the power which will control and regulate 
the others. Germany is divided. Russia IS 
barbarous. England is insular. France only 
renutÌns. ' 


I began to understand as I listened to hinl that 
my friends in England had not beon so far wrong 
when they had declared that as long as he lived- 
this little thirty-six year old artilleryn1an-there 
could not possibly be any peace in the ,,'orld. He 
drank some coffee which Constant had placed upon 
the Bmall round table at his elbow. Then he 
leaned back in his chair once lnore, still staring 
llioodily at the red glow of the fire, with his chin 
sunk upon his chest. 
, In those days,' said he, 'the kings of Europe 
will walk bphind the Emperor of 
'rance in order 
to hold up his train at his coronation. Each of 
then1 will ha ye to maintain a palace in Paris, an:l 
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the city will stretch as far as ,.. ersailles. These 
are the plans which I have l11ade for Paris if she 
,vill show herself to be worthy of theine But I 
have no love for theIn, these Parisians, and they 
have l10ne for Ine, for they cannot forget that I 
turned n1Y guns upon thel11 once before, and they 
lino'w that I filll ready to do so again. I haye 
Inade then1 adn1Ïre 1110 and fear IHe, but I havc 
never n1r
de theln like lHe. Look what I have done 
for theln. 'Yhere are the treasures of Genoa, tho 
pictures and statues of '''('nice and of the 'T atican ? 
They are in the Louvre. ffho spoils of n1Y victories 
have gone to decorate her. But they lllust always 
be changing, always chattering. They ,vave thcir 
hats at 1110 now, but they would soon be ,yaving 
their fists if I did not give then1 sOlnethil1g to talk 
over and to wonder at. ""hen other things are 
quiet, I have the d01110 of the lnvalides regilded to 
keep their thoughts fron1 mischief. Louis XIYc 
gave them wars. Louis X'T. gave then1 the 
gallantries and scandals of his Court. Louis XYI. 
gave thel11 nothing, so they cut off his head. It 
was you who helred to bring hÌ1n to the scaffold, 
TaUeyrand.' 
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'No, Sire, I was always a ll10derate.' 
, At least, you did not regret his death.' 
C The less so, since it has llu
de 1'00111 for you, 
Sire.' 
, N" othing could ba ve held llle do,vn, Talleyrand. 
I ,vas Lorn to reach the highest. It has alwttys 
lJeen the saIne with mo. I 1'emelnber when we 
,vere arranging the r.rreaty of Calnpo Pornlio -1 a 
YOUllg general under thirty -there ,vas a high 
vacant throne with the Imperial arlllS in the COln- 
ll1issioner's tent. I instantly sprang up the steps, 
find threw lnyself do,yn upon it. I could not 
eadure to think that there "'as anything above 
myself. And all the time I knew in illY heart all 
that "as going to happen to l11e. Eyen in the days 
when lllY brothcr Lucien and I lived in a little 
1'Oonl ul)on a few francs a weeli:, I knew perfectly 
well that the day would conlC when I should stand 
where I an1 now. And yet I had no prospects and 
110 reason for any great hopes. I was not clevcr at 
school. I was only the forty-second out of fifty- 
eight. At Fllathelnatics I had perhaps SOl11 0 
ability, but at nothing else. The trhth is that I 
,vas always drean1Ïng when the others ,,'ere 'Working. 
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There was nothing to encourage 111Y alnLition, 
for the únly thing which I inherited froll1 IHY father 
,vas a weak ston1ach. Once, when I was very 
young, I went up to Paris with 111Y father allcllllY 
sister Caroline. "\Ye ,yere In the n ne TIichelièu, 
and ,ve saw the king paSB in his carriage. 'Yho 
would have thought that the little boy frOln 
Corsica, who took his hat off and stared, was de- 
stined to be the next nlonarch of France? And 
yet even then I felt as if that carriage ought to 
belong to 11le. "\Vhat is it, Constant?' 
The discreet valet bent down and whispered 
sOlnething to the Emperor. 
, Ah, of course,' said he. 'It was an appoint- 
n1cnt. I had forgotten it. Is she there? ' 
, Yes, Sire.' 
, In the side roon1 ? ' 
, Yes, Sire.' 
Talleyrand and Berthier exchanged glances, 
and the minister began to 11love towards the door. 
'No, no, you can ren1ain here,' said the 
Emperor. 'Light the lan1ps, Constant, and have 
the carriages ready in half-an -hour. Look oyer 
this draft of a letter to the Ell1peror of Austria, 
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and let nlO have your observations upon it, rralley- 
rand. De l\Ieneyal, there is a lengthy report here 
as to tbe new dockyard at Brest. Extract ,,'hat is 
essential froin it, and leaye it 11pon n1Y dEsk ttt five 
o'clock to-lll01TOW morning. Berthier, I will hase 
the whole arulY into the boats at scven. "\Ye will 
see if they can enlbark within three hours. 
l\Ionsieur de Layal, you will wait here until we 
start for Pont de Briques.' So with a crisp order 
to each of us, he walked with little swift steps 
across the 1'00111, and I saw his square green back 
and white legs franled for an instant in the door- 
way. There was the flutter of a pink skirt beyond, 
and then the curtains closed behind bin1. 
Berthier stood biting his nails, while Talleyrand 
looked at hÏ1n with a slight raising of his bushy 
eyebrows. De l\Ieneval with a rueful face was 
turning over the great bundle of papers which had 
to be copied by 1110l"lling. Constant, with a noise- 
less tread, ,vas lighting the candles upon tbe 
sconces round the 1'00111. 
, "\Vhich is it?' I heard the n1Ïnister whisper. 
'The girl fronl the Ilnperial Opera,' said 
Dcrthier. 
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'Is tho little Spanish lady out of favour 
then ? ' 
, No, I think not. She ,vas here yesterday.' 
, And the other, the Countess? ' 
, She has a cottage at Alubleteuse? ' 
'But we l11USt haye no scandal about the Court,' 
said Talleyrand, with a sour sn1iJc, recalling the 
l11o1'al sontÎ1nents with which the EnllJeror had 
reproved hÏ1n. 'And now, 1\Iol1sieur de Laval,' he 
added, drawing 111e aside, 'I very lunch wish to 
hear frOll1 you about the Bourbon party in 
England. You lllust haye heard thcir views. I)o 
they in1agillo that they have any chance of 
success? ' 


And so for tcn 1ninutcs he p1ied 111C ,,'iLh 
questions, which showod 1110 clearly that the 
Ell1pOrOr had read hilll i.tright, and that ho ,,'as 
dcterlllined, con10 what lllight, to be upon tho side 
which won. 'Ye wero still tall\ing when Constant 
entered hurriedly, with a 1001\ of anxiety and 
perplcxity which I could not hase Ï1uagined upon 
so S11100th and Ï111perturLable a face. 
e Good IIeavens, l\Iol1sieur TaIlC'yrand,' he cried, 
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clasping and unclasping his hands. 'Such a n11S- 
fortune! 'Yho could have expected it ? ' 
, 'Yhat is it, then, Constant? ' 
'Oh, l\lonsieur, I dare not intrude upon th8 
En1peror. And yet . . . A.nel yet . . . The 
En1press is outside, and she i::; c0111ing in.' 
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AT this unexpctted announce1l1ent TaIlPjTand and 
Berthier looked at eadl other in silence, and for 
once the trained features of the great diplomatist, 
who liycd ùehind a l11ask, betrayed the fact that he 
was still capable of eU10tion. The spasm which 
11assed over then1 was caused, howeyer, rather by 
mischievous alnusen1ent than by consternation, 
while Berthier-who had an honest affection for 
both Napoleon and Josephine-ran frantically to 
the door as if to ùar the EUlpress from entering. 
Constant rushed to\yards the curtains which 
screened the Ell1perOr's roonl, and then, losiug 
couragc, although he was known to be a stout- 
hearted 111an, he callIe running back to 
rallcyrand 
for adyice. It ,vas too late now, ho\vever, for 
Rousteu1 the 
Iameluke had opened the door, and 
two ladies had entered the roon1. The first was 
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tall and graceful, with a snliling face, and an affable 
though dignified manner. She was dressed in a 
black yeh?et cloak with white lace at the neek and 
slee,?es, and she wore a black hat with a curling 
white feather. Her c0111panion ,,-as shorter, with a 
countenance ".hich would have been plain ha4 it 
not been for the alert expression and large dal k 
eyes, which gaye it charm and character. A sn1a11 
black terrier dog had followed then1 in, but the 
first lady turned and handed the thin steel chain 
with which she led it to the l\Iall1eluke attendant. 
'You had better keep Fortuné outside, Rousten1,' 
said she, in a peculiarly sweet nUlsical yoice. 'The 
Ell1peror is not yery fond of dogs, and if we intrude 
upon his quarters ,ve cannot do less than consult 
his tastes. Good evening, l\IonBieur de Talleyranc1 ! 
l\Iadame de Rémusat and I have driren all along 
the clift's, and ,ve have stopped as we passed to 
know if the Elnperor is coming to Pont de Briques. 
But perhaps he has already started. I had ex. 
pected to find hÎ1n here.' 
'His Imperial l\Iajesty was here a short time 
ago,' said Talleyral1d, Lowing and rubbing his 
hands. 
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'I !lola 111Y salon-such a salon as Pont <10 
B1'iques is capable of-this cvening, and the 
En1pe1'or prol11Íscd 111e that he would set his work 
aside for once, and fa your us with his presence. I 
,,,ish we could persuade hitn to ,,'ork less, l\Ionsieur 
de Talleyrand. lIe has a fran1e of iron, but bo 
cannot continue in this way. TheEe nervous attacl\:s 
COnlG 1110re frequently upon hin1- lIe will insist 
upon doing everything, f:verything hÍ111self. It 
IS noble, but it is to be a martyr. I have 
110 doubt that at the present 11101nent-but you 
have not yet told l11e where he is, 
Ionsieur de 
Talleyrand. ' 
, 'Ve expect hirn every instant, your l\Iajesty.' 
, In that rase we shall sit down and await his 
return. Ah, l\lonsieur de l\Ieneyal, how I pity you 
\vhen I see you anlong aU those pa pel's! I was 
desolate when l\Ionsieur de Bourrienne deserted the 
Enlperor, but you have 11101'e than taken his place. 
Conle up to the fire, l\Iadanle de Réll1usat! Yes, 
yes, I insist upon it, for I know that you 11111st he 
cold. Constant, conle and put the rug under 
1Iadanle de Rémusat's feeL' 
It was by little acts of thoughtfulness and kinrl- 
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ncss like this that the Elnpress so endeared herself 
that she had really no eneulies in France, even 
anlong those 'Who ,vere nlost Litterly opposed to 
her husband. ,\Yhether as the consort of the first 
nlan in Europe, or as the lonely di yarced 'WOU13.11 
eating hcr heart out at 
Ialnlaison, sbe was al'Ways 
praised and heloyed hy those who knew her. Of 
all the sacrifices which the Enlperor eyer 111ade to 
his all1bition that of his 'Wife was the one 'Which 
cost hinl the greateEt struggle and the keenest 
regret. 
Now as she sat before the fire in the saIne cbair 
which had so recently been occupied by the Enl- 
peror, I had an opportunity of studying this l)erson, 
whose strange fate had raised her froln being the 
daughter of a lieutenant of artillery to the first 
position among the ',"OI11en of E nrope. She was 
six years older than Xapoleon, and on this occasion, 
when I sa'v her first, she was in her forty-second 
year; but at a little distance or in a discreet light, 
it was no courtier's flattery to say that she might 
yery wen have passed for thirty. Her tall, elegani 
figure was girlish in its SUl)ple slinlness, and she 
had an easy and natural grace in every movement, 
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which she inherited with her tropical '\Vest Indian 
blood. IIer features ,vere delicate, and I have 
heard that in her youth she was strikingly beautiful; 
Lnt, like Illost Creole women, she had beconlo 
jJasséc in early Illiddle age. She had made a brave 
fight, however--with art as her ally-against the 
attacks of time, and her success had been such that 
when she sat aloof upon a daïs or drove past in a 
procession, she might still pass as a lovely WOll1an. 
In a slllaU room, however, or in a good light, the 
crude pinks and whites with which she had con- 
cealed her sallow cheeks became painfully harsh 
and artificial. Her o,vn natural beauty, however, 
still lingered in that last refuge of beauty-the eyes, 
which were large, dark, and Bympathetic. Her 
nlonth, too, was snlall and ailliable, and her most 
frequent expression was a smile, ,vhich Beldom 
broadened into a laugh, as she had her own reasons 
for preferring that her teeth should not be seen. 
As to hor bearing, it was so dignified, that if this 
little 'Yest Indian had COl118 straight fronl the loins 
of Charlemagne, it could not have been improved 
upon. Jler ,,-alk, her glance, the sweep of her 
dress, tho waye of her hanel-they had all the 
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hal)piest lllixture of the sweetness of a woman and 
the condescension of a queen. I ,vatched her with 
aduliration as she leaned forward, picking little 
pieces of aromatic aloes wood out of the basket and 
thro,,-ing them on to the fire. 
'Napoleon likes the sl11e11 of burning aloes,' 
said she. 'There ,vas never anyone who had such 
a nose as he, for he can detect things which are 
quite hidden from me.' 
, The Enlperor has an excellent nose for Inany 
things,' Baid Talleyrand. 'The State contractors 
haye found that out to their cost.' 
, Oh, it is dreadful when he conles to examine 
accounts-dreadful, J\Ionsieur de Talleyrand ! 
Nothing escapes hilll. He will make no allowances. 
Everything nlust be exact. But who is this young 
gentleman, l\Ionsieur de Talleyrand? I do not 
think that he has been preBented to me.' 
The minister eXplained in a few words that I 
had been received into the Emperor's personal 
service, and Josephine congratulated me upon it 
with the most kindly sYll1pathy. 
I 'It eases my mind so to kno,v that he ha
 
brave anclloyal ll1en round hill1. Eyer since that 
Q 
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dreadful affair of the infernal machine I have 
always been uneasy if he is away fronl me. He is 
really safest in tilne of war, for it is only then that 
he is a"\vay from the assassins \"ho hate him. And 
now I understand that a new J acobin plot has only 
just been discovered.' 
'This is the BaIne 
Ionsieur de La val who 
'was there when the conspirator \vas taken,' said 
Talleyrand. 
The Enlpress overwhelmed me with questions, 
hardly waiting for the answers in her anxiety. 
, But this dreadful man Toussac has not been 
taken yet,' she cried. ' I-Ia ve I not beard that a 
young lady is endeavouring to do what has baffled 
the secret police, and that the freedonl of her lover 
is to be the re'ward of her success? ' 
'She is my cousin, your 1111perial 
Iajesty. 

laaen1oiselle Sibylle Bernac is her name.' 
'You have only been in France a fe\v days, 
1\Ionsieur de Laval,' said Josephine, smiling, 'but 
it seeIllS to 111e that all the affairs of the Empire are 
already revolving round you. You must bring this 
pretty cousin of yours-the Emperor said that she 
is pretty-to Court with you, and present her to 
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me. 
Iadall1e de Rémusat, you will take a note of 
the name.' 
The Empress had stoopec1 again to the baslH
t 
of aloes wood ,vhich stoo1 beside the fireplace. 
Suddenly I saw her stare hard at sOlllethil1g, and 
then, ,,'ith a little cry of surprise, she stooped and 
lifted an object fronl the carpet. It ,,'as tho 
Enlperor's soft flat beayer with the little tricolour 
cockade. Josephine sprang up, and looked frOlll 
the hat in her band to the imperturbablo face of 
the minister. 
'IIow is this, l\IonsiEur de Talleyrancl,' she 
cried, and the dark eyes began to shine with anger 
and Buspicion. 'You said to Ille that the Emperor 
was out, and here is his hat! ' 
, Pardon nle, your Illlperial 
Iajesty, I did not 
say that he ,vas out.' 
'"\Yhat did you say then ? J 
'I said that he left the rOOlll a short tilne 
before.' 
, Yon are endea youring to conceal something 
frolll nle,' she cried, with the quick instinct of a 
'YOluan. 
, I assure you that I tell you all I kno,v.' 
Q 2 
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The Elllpress's eyes darted frolH face to face. 
'
Iarshal Berthier,' she cried, 'I insist upon 
your telling me this instant ,,-here the EU1peror is, 
and ,,'hat he is doing.' 
The slow-witted soldier stalnn1ered and twist
d 
his cocked hat about. 
, I know no more than 
Ion8ieur de Talleyrand 
docs,' said he ; 'the Emperor left us some tilue 
ago.' 
, By,,' hich door ? 
Poor Berthier ,,'aB more confused than ever. 
, Really, your Imperial 
Iajesty, I cannot under- 
take to say by ,vhich door it was that the Emperor 
quitted the apartment.' 
Josephine's eyes flashed round at me, and my 
heart shrunk within me as I thought that she 'was 
about to ask Ine that same dreadful question. But 
I had just time to breathe one prayer to the good 
Saint J gnatius, who has always been gracious to 
our family, and the danger passed. 
'Colue, l\Iadalne de TIémusat,' said she. ' If 
these gentlen1cn will not tell us we shall very soon 
find out for ourselves.' 
She swept with great dignity towards the cur. 
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tainecl door, followed at the distance of a fe\v yards 
by her waiting lady, whose frightened face and 
lagging, unwilling Bteps showed that she perfectly 
appreciated the Bituation. Indeed, the Emperor's 
open infidelities, ahd the public scenes to ,vhich they 
gave rise, ".êre so notorious, that even in Ashford 
they had reached our ears. Napoleon'B self-confi- 
dence and his contempt of the world had the effect 
of making him careleBs as to what ,vas thought or 
.said of him, ,vhile Josephine, when she was carried 
awa.y by jealousy, lost all the dignity and restraint 
which usually marked her conduct; so behveen 
them they gave Borne embarrassing moments to 
those who were about them. Talleyrand turned 
away with his fingers over his lips, while Berthier, 
in an agony of apprehension, continued to double 
up and to twist the cocked hat which he held be- 
tween his hands. Only Constant, the faithful valet, 
ventured to intervene between his mistress and the 
fatal door. 
, If your 1\fajesty will resume your seat I shall 
inform the Emperor that you are here,' said he, 
with two deprecating hands outstretched. 
, Ah, then he is there! ' she cried furiously. 'I 
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see it all! I understand it all ! But I will expose 
him- I will reproach him with his perfidy! Let 
111e pass, Constant! How dare you stand in my 
,yay? ' 
'Allo'\y me to announce JOU, your l\Iajesty.' 
'I shaH announce Inyself.' 'Vith Bwift undula- 
tions of her beautifal figure she darted past the 
protesting valet, parted the curtainB, threw open 
tho door, and vanished into the next room. 
She had seemed a creature full of fire and of 
spirit as, 'with a flush ,vhich broke through the 
paint upon her cheeks, and with eyec .which gleamed 
with the just anger of an outragEd wife, she forced 
her way into her husband's presence. But sh
 wa
 
a WOlnan of change and impulse, full of little equirts 
of courage and corresponding reactions into coward- 
Ice. She had hardly vanished from our sight when 
there was a harsh roar, like an angry beast, and 
next instant J osepbine came flying into the room 
again, with the Emperor, inarticulate with passion" 
raving at her heels. So frightened was she, that 
she began to run to,,-ards the fireplace, upon which 
l\Iadame de Bénlusat, who had no wish to form a 
rearguan.l upon such an occasion, began running 
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also, and the two of them, like a pair of startled 
hens, canle rustling and fluttering back to the seats 
which they had left. There they cowered whilst 
the Elllperor, with a convulsed face and a torrent 
of can1p-fire oaths, stamped and raged about the 
rOOlTI. 
'You, Constant, you! ' he shouted; 'is this the 
way in which you serve n1e? Have you no sense 
then--no discretion? Am I never to have any 
priyacy? 
lust I eternally submit to be spied upon 
by women? IB everyone else to ha ve liberty, and 
I only to have none? As to you, Josephine, this 
finishes it all. I had hesitations before, but now I 
ha ve none. This brings everything to an end 
between us.' 
'Ye would all, I aln sure, ha ve given a good 
deal to slip from the room-at least, my own en1- 
Larrassment far exceeded lllY interest-but the 
Emperor fronl his lofty standpoint cared as little 
about our presence as if ".e had been so many 
articles of furniture. In fact, it 'was one of this 
strange l
lan 's peculiarities that it was just those 
delicate and personal scenes ,vith which privacy is 
usually associated that he preferred to have in 
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public, for he knew th&.t his reIn'oaches had an 
additional sting when they fell upon other ears 
besides those of his yictÏ1n. Froln his wife to his 
groom there was not one of those who were about 
hiln who did not liye in dread of being held up to 
ridicule and infan1Y before a sn1Ïling crowd, whoBe 
an1usement was only tempered by the reflection 
that each of them n1ight Lo the next to endure the 
same exposure. 
As to Josephine, she had taken refuge in a 
WOlnan's last resource, and was crying bitterly, 
with her graceful neck stooping towards her knees 
and her two bands over her face. 
radanle de 
I{émusat was ,veeping also, and. in every pause of 
his hoarse scolding-for his yoice waB very hoarse 
and raucous' when he was angry-there came the 
soft hissing and clic1dng of their sobs. Son1etin1es 
hiB fierce tauntB ,vould bring some reply from the 
Empress, some gentle reproof to him for his gallan- 
tries, but each remonstrance only excited him to a 
fresh rush of yituperation. In one of his outbursts 
he threw his snuff-box with a crash upon the floor 
aB a spoiled child ,vould hurl down its toys. 
, l\Iorality ! ' he cried, 'morality ,vas not made 
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for n1e, and I was not n1ade for nlorality. I am a 
man apart, and I accept nobody's conditions. I 
tell you always, Josephine, that these are the foolish 
phrases of mediocre people who ,yish to fetter the 
great. They do not apply to me. I will never 
consent to frame Iny conduct Ly the puerile 
arrangements of society.' 
'Have you no feeling then?' sùL1Jed the 
Empress. 
, A great man is not made for feeling. It is for 
hiin to decide ,,'hat he shall do, and th8n to do it 
without interference froin anyone. It iB your place, 
Josephine, to subinit to all my fancies, and you 
should think it quite natural that I should allo,v 
nlyself EOll1e latitude.' 
It was a favourite device of the Enlperor's, 
when he was in the wrong upon one point, to turn 
the conversation round so as to get upon some 
other one on which he ,vas in the right. Having 
,,'orked off the first explosion of his passion he no\v 
assumed the offensive, for in argument, as in war, 
his instinct was always to attack. 
'I have been looking over Lenormand's 
accounts, Josephine,' said he. 'Are you aware how 
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nl:1ny dresses you have had last year? You have 
had a hundred and forty--no less-and nlany of 
th(Hn cost as nluch as t,venty-five thousand livres. 
I am told that you ha ye six hundred dresses in 
your ,vardrobes, Illany of \vhich baye hardly ever 
been used. 
Iadame de Rélllusat kno,ys that what 
I say is true. She cannot deny it.' 
I. You like me to dreEs well, Napoleon.' 
, I will not have such monstrous extravagance. 
I could have two reginlents of cuirassiers, or a 
fleet of frigates, with the money which you 
squ!lnder upon foolish silks and furs. It might 
turn the fortunes of a campaign. Then again, 
Josephine, ,,,ho gave you permission to order that 
parure of diamonds and sapphires froill Lefebvre? 
The bill has been sent to me and I have refused to 
pay for it. If he applies again, I shall hare hhn 
lllarched to prison between a file of grenadiers, and 
yoÜr nlilliner shall accompany him there.' 
The Emperor's fits of anger, although teln. 
pestuous, were never very prolonged. The curious 
convulsive wrigglo of one of his arnlS, which always 
showed \yhen he was excited, gradually died away, 
and after looliing for some time at the papers of 
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de I\Ieneval-who had written away like an auto- 
maton during all this uproar-he came across to 
the fire ,vith a smile upon his lips, and a brow frolu 
which the shadow had departed. 
'You have no excuse for extrayagance, Josc- 
l)hine,' 6aid he, laying his band upon her shoulder. 
, DiamondB and fine dresses are very necessary to 
an ugly woman in order to make her attractive, but 
you cannot need them for such a purpose. You 
had no fine dresses when first I saw you in the Rue 
Chautereine, and yet there ,,'as no won1an in the 
world who ever attracted me so. 'Yhy will you 
vex n1e, Josephine, and n1ake me say things which 
seem unkind? Driye back, little one, to ront de 
Briques, and see that you do not catch cold.' 
'You will con1e to the salon, Napoleon?' 
asked the Empress, whose bitterest rEsentment 
seemed to vanish in an instant at the first kindly 
touch fron1 his hand. She still held her hand- 
kerchief before her eyes, but it was chiefly, I think, 
to conceal the effect which her tears had had upon 
her cheeks. 
, Yes, yes, I will come. Our carriages will 
follow yours. See the ladies into the berlinf', 
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Constant. Have you ordered the embarkation of 
the troops, Berthier? Come here, Talleyrand, for 
I wish to describe my views about the future of 
Spain and Portugal. 1\Ionsieur de Laval, you may 
escort the Empress to Pont de Briques, where I 
shall see you at the reception.' 
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TIlE RECEPTION OF TIlE E:\IPRESS 


PONT DE BRIQt"ES is but a small village, and this 
sudden arrival of the Court, ,,'hich was to remain 
for some ,reeks, had cranlnled it 'with visitors. It 
,vould have been very much sinlpler to have come 
to Boulogne, 'where there ,,-ere more suitable 
buildings and better accommodation, but Napoleon 
had named Pont de Briques, so Pont de Briques 
it had to be. The word impossible was not per- 
mitted amongst those who had to carry out his 
wishes. So an army of cooks and footmen settled 
upon the little place, and then there arrived tbe 
dignitaries of the new Empire, and then the ladies 
of the Court, and then their admirers from the 
camp. The Empress had a château for her ac- 
comnlodation. The rest quartered themselves in 
cottages or where they best might, and "1aited 
ardently for the moment which was to take them 
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back to the c01l1forts of 'Versailles or Fontaine.. 
Lleau. 
The Empress had graciously offered 111e a seat 
in her berline, and all the ,yay to the village, 
entirely forgetful apparently of the scene through 
which she passed, she chatted away, asking me a 
thousand personal questions about myself and n1Y 
affairs, for a kindly curiosity in the doings of every- 
one around her "Tas one of her InoBt marked 
characteristics. Especially was Bhe interested in 
Eugénie, and as the subject "Tas one upon which I 
"ras equally interested in talking it ended in a, 
rhapsody upon my part, amid little sympathetic 
ejaculations from the Empress and titterings fronl 
J\Iadalue de Rén1usat. 
, But :you lllUSt certainly bring her over to the 
Court! ' criEd the kindly "Toman. C Such a paragon 
of beauty and of virtue ll1ust not be allo,ved to 
'waste herself in this English village. Have you 
spoken about her to the En1peror ? ' 
'I found that he knew all about her, your 
J\Iaj es ty . ' 
'He }{llOWS all about everything. 011, what a 
n1an he iB! You heard hill1 about those di
nlonds 
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and sapphires. Lefebvre gave 111e his word that 
no one should know of it but ourselves, and thßt I 
should pay at n1Y leisure, and yet you see that the 
EUlperor l
ne'v. But what did he say, 
Ionsieur 
de Laval?' 
'He said that 111Y 111arriage should be his 
affair. ' 
Josephine shook her head and groaned. 
'But this is serious, 
Ionsieur de Lava1. 110 
is capable of singling out anyone of the ladies of 
the Court and 111arrying you to her within a week. 
It is a subject upon which he ,,-ill not listen to 
argument. He has brought about SOllle extra- 
ordinary l11atches in this ,yay. But I will s!)eak to 
the Enlperor before I return to Paris, and I will 
see what I can arrange for you
' 
I was still endeavouring to thank her for her 
sY1l1pathy and kindness when the ber1ine rattled 
up the drive and pulled up at the entrance to the 
château, where the knot of scarlet footnlen and 
the bearskins of two sentries fron1 the Guards 
announced the Imperial quarterB. The Enlpress 
and her lady h urried away to prepare their toilets 
for the evening, and I was shown at once into the 
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salon, III which the guests had alroady begun to 
assem ble. 
This ,yas a larße square roon1 furnished as 
modestly as the sitting-room of a pro-rincial 
gentleman ,vould be likely to be. The "Tall-paper 
was gloomy, and the furniture ,yas of dark 
mahogany upholstered in faded blue nankeen, but 
there \vere numerous candles in candelabra upon 
the tables and in sconces upon the ,valls which 
gave an air of feBtivity eyen to these sombre 
Burroundings. Out of the large central room ,yere 
several slllaller ones in which card-tables had been 
laid out, and the doorways between had been 
draped with Oriental chintz. A number of ladies 
and gentlemen were standing about, the former in 
the high evening dresses to \vhich the Emperor 
had gi-ren his sanction, the latter about equally 
divided between the civilians in Llack court 
costumes and the soldiers in their uniforms. 
Bright colours and graceful draperies predomi- 
nated, for in Bpite of his lectures about econonlY 
the Enlperor was yery harsh to any lady who did 
not dress in a manner which ,,'ouid sustain the 
brilliancy of his Court. The prev
iling fashionii 
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ga-re an opening to taste and to display, for the 
simple classical costumes had died out with the 
TIepuolic, and Oriental dresses had taken their place 
as a complÍ1l1ent to the Conqueror of Egypt. 
Lucretia had changed to Z uleika, and the salons 
which had reflected the austerity of old Rome had 
turned suddenly into so many Eastern harems. 
On entering the room I had retired into a 
corner, fearing that I should find none there whom 
I lrne,v; but someone IJlucked at my arm, and 
turning round I found myself looking into the 
Jellow inscrutable facv of my uncle Bernac. He 
sei7.ed my unresponsiye hand and wrung it with a 
false cordiality. 
'l\Iy dear Louis,' said he. 'It was really the 
hope of llleeting you here which bronght me over 
from Grosbois-although you can understand that 
living so far fron1 Paris I cannot afford to n1Ïss 
such an opportunity of showing myself at Court. 
Nevertheless I can assure you that it was of you 
principally that I was thinking. I hear that you 
have had a splendid reception from the Emperor, 
and that you have been taken into his pèrsonal 
serVIce. I had spoken to him about you, and I 
R 
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Inade hin1 fully reaHse that if he treats you well 
he is likely to coax sonle of the other young 
én1Ïgrés into his service.' 
I "Tas convinced that he was lying, but none 
the less I had to bow and utter a few wordB of cold 
thanks. 
'I see that you still bear l11e SOll1e grudge for 
'v hat passed between us the other day,' said he, 
'but really, my dear Louis, you have no occasion 
to do so. It was your own good which I had 
chiefly at heart. I anI neither n young nor a 
strong nlan, Louis, and IllY profession, as you 
have seen, iB a dangerous one. There is my child, 
and there is my estate. 'Vho takes one, takes 
both. Sibylle is a charming girl, and you nlust 
not allow yourself to be prejudiced against her by 
any ill ten1per which she may have shown towards 
n1e. I will confesB that she.. had some reason to ùe 
annoyed at the turn" hich things had taken. But 
I hope to hear that you have now thought better 
upon this matter.' 
, - ,- I have never thought about it at an, and I Leg 
that you \vill not discuss it,' said I curtly. 
He stood in deep thought for a few mOlllents, 
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and then he raised his evil face and his cruel grey 
eyes to mine. 
"Yell, ,vell, that is settled then,' said he. 
'But you cannot bear me a grudge for having 
,vished you to be my successor. Be reasonable, 
Louis. You Inust acknowledge that you would now 
be six feet deep in the salt-n1arsh ,vith your neck 
broken if I had not stood your friend, at some risk 
to myself. Is that not true?' 
, You had your own 1110tive for that,' said 1. 
"Very likely. But none the less I saved you. 
"\Yhy should JOu bear Ine ill will? It is no fault of 
111ine if I hold your estate.' 
, It is not on account of that.' 
'\Yhy is it then? · 
I could have eXplained that it was because be 
had betrayed his cOlllrades, because his daughter 
hated him, because he had ill-used his wife, because 
my father regarded him as the sonrce of all his 
troubles-but the salon of the Empress ,vas no 
place for a family quarrel, so I n1erely shrugged 111Y 
shoulders, and 'vas silent. 
"VeIl, I an1 very sorry,' said he, ' for I had the 
best of intentions towards you. I could have 
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advanced you, for there are few 111en in France who 
exercise more influence. But I bave one request to 
make to you.' 
, "\Vhat iB that, sir? ' 
, I have a number of personal articles, belonging 
to your father-his sword, his seals, a deskful of 
letters, some silver plate-such thingB in short as 
you would wish to keep in me1110ry of hin1. I 
should be glad if you will C01l1e to GrosboiB-if it iB 
only for one night-ånd look over these things, 
choosing what you ,vish to take away. l\Iy conscience 
will then be clear about them.' 
I promised readily that I ,vould do so. 
, And when would you come? ' he asked eagerly. 
Something in the tone of hiB voice aroused 
my suspicions, and glancing at hÎ1n I saw exul- 
tation in his eyes. I remelnhered the warning of 
SibyHe. 
'I cannot come until I ha ye learned what 
my dutieB ,vith the Emperor are to be. "\Vhen 
that is settled I shall come.' 
, Very good. Next week perhaps, or the ,veek 
afterwards. I shall expect you eagerly, Louis. I 
rely upon your promise, for a Laval was never 
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knO"wn to break one.' \Vith another unanBwered 
squeeze of IllY hand, he slipped off an10ng the crowd, 
which was growIng ùenser every instant in the 
salon. 
I ,vaB standing in silence thinking over this 
sinister iu-ritation of n1Y uncle'B, when I heard my 
OW11 name, and, looking up, I saw de Caulaincourt, 
with his brown handsome face and tall elegant 
figure, making his way towards file. 
'It is your first entrance at Court, iB it not, 
l\Ionsieur de Laval,' said he, in hiB high- bred 
cordial manner; 'you should not feel lonely, for 
there are certainly Inany friendB of your father 
here who 'v ill be overjoyed to make the acquaintance 
of your father's son. From what de 1\Ieneyal told 
me I gather that you know hardly anyone-even 
by sight.' 
, I know the l\[arshaIB,' said I; 'I saw them all 
at the council in the Emperor's tent. There is 
N ey "ith the red head. And there is Lefebvre with 
his singular mouth, and Bernadotte with the beak 
of a bird of prey.' 
, Precisely. And that is Rapp, ,vith the round, 
bullet head. He is talking to J unot, the handsome 
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dark man with the whiBkers. These poor soldiers 
are very nnlla ppy. 
 
'\Vhy so ? ' I asked. 
, Because they are all 11len who have risen froll1 
nothing. This society and etiquette terrifieB theln 
much more than all the dangers of ,,"ar. \Vhen 
they can ,hear their sabres clashing against their 
big bootB they feel at honle, but when they have to 
3tand about ,vith their cocked hats under their arms, 
and have to pick their spurs out of the ladies' trains, 
and talk about Dayid's picture or Passaniello's 
opera, it prostrates them. The Emperor ,viII not 
even permit thenl to swear, although he has no 
scruples upon his own account. He tells them to 
be soldiers with the army, and courtierB with the 
Court, but the poor fellowB cannot help being 
soldiers all the time. Look at Rapp with his 
twenty wounds, endeavouring to exchange little 
delicate droIlerieB with that young lady. There" 
you see, he has said s0111ething which ,vould have 
passed very well with a vivandière, but it has 
Blade her fly to her mannna, and he is scratching 
his head, for he cannot Í1uagine how he has offended 
her.' 
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, "\Vho iB the beautiful ,,'onlan with the white 
dresB and the tiara of diaulonds ? ' I asked. 
, That iB l\Iadanle 1\Iurat, who is the sister of 
the Emperor. Caroline is beautiful, but she iB not 
aB pretty aB her sister l\Iarie, 'VhOlll you see over 
yonder in the corner. Do you see the tall stately 
dark-eyed old lady with ",110111 she is talking? 
That is Napoleon's mother-a wonderful woman, 
the source of all their strength, shrewd, brave, 
vigorous, forcing respect fron1 eYerJ
olle who knowB 
her. She is as careful and as saving as when 
she ,vas the wife of a small country gentleman in 
Corsica, and it is no secret that she has littie con- 
fidence in the pern1anence of the present state of 
things, and that she is alwa.ys laying by for an eyil 
day. The Emperor does not know whether to Le 
all1used or exasperated by her precautions. 'Ve 11 , 
:\Illrat, I snppose we plUtH see you riding across the 
I\:entish hop-fields before long.' 
The fan10ns soldier had paused opposite to ns, 
and shook hands with nlY conlpanion. RiB elegant 
well-knit figure, large fiery eyes, and noble bearing- 
111ade this innkeeper's boy a l11an who would have 
drawn attention and admiration to himself in any 
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assembly in Europe. His mop of curly hair and 
thick red lips gave that touch of charac
(lr and 
individuality to his appearance which redeenl a 
hal1dsOllie face frolll insipidity. 
'I an1 told that it is devilish bad country for 
cavalry-rll cut up into hedge;:; and ditches,' said he. 
, The roads are good, but the fields are Í111pJssible. 
I hope that we are going soon, l\Ionsieur de 
Caulaincourt, for our men ,vill all se
tle down as 
gardeners if this continues. They are learning 
1110re about ,vatering-pots and spuds than about 
horsts and sabres.' 
, The army, I hear, is to (B10ark to-morrow.' 
, Yes, yes, 
_- ut you know very weJl that they 
will disenllJark again upon the wrong side of the 
Channel. UnlesB .Yilleneuve scatters the Eng1ish 
fleet, nothing can be attelnpted.' 
'Constant tells 1ne that the Emperor was 
whistling "l\IaILrook" all the time that he was 
dressing this lllorning, and that usualIy COllies 
before a 1110VC.' 
'It was very clever of Constant to tell what 
tune it ,,-aB which the Emperor was whistling,' 
said l\Iul'at, laugbing. 'For my part I do not 
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think that he knows the difference between the 
"1\lalbrook" and the" l\Iarseillaise." Ah, here is 
the En1preSB-al1d how charn1Ïng she is looking! ' 
Josephine had entered, with several of her 
ladies in her train, and the whole aBsembly rose to 
do her honour. The Empress was dressed in an 
evening gown of rOBe-coloured tulle, Bpangled with 
silver stars-an effect \vhich n1Ïght have seeined 
n1eretricious and theatrical in another WOIllan, but 
\vhich she carried off with great grace and dignity. 
A little sheaf of dia111011d \vheat-ears rose above her 
head, and swayed gently as she walked. No one 
could entertain lllore charn1Ïngly than she, for she 
moved about aillong the people with her an1iaLIe 
smile, setting everybody at their ease by her kindly 
natural ll1anner, and by the conviction which she 
gave thenl that she ,vas thoroughly at her easo 
herself. 
'How amiaLle she is!' I exclaimed. ',Vh,) 
could help loving her? ' 
'There is only one family which can resi:
t 
her,' said de Caulainconrt, glancing round to seo 
that 1\Iurat ,vas out of hearing. 'Look at the fa,ces 
of the Eillporor's sisters.' 
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I was shocked when I follo,,'ed his direction to 
see the Inalignant glances ,,'ith which these two 
beautiful WOlnen were following the Empress as 
she walked about the room. They whispered 
together and tittered maliciously. Then l\Iadalne 
l\lnrat turned to her mother behind her, and the 
stern old lady tossed her haughty head in derision 
and contempt. 
, They feel that Napoleon is theirs and that they 
ought to have everything. They cannot bear to 
think that she is Her In1perial l\Iajesty and they 
are only Her Highness. They all hate her, Joseph, 
Lucien-all of them. 1Vhen they had to carry 
her train at the coronation they tried to trip her 
up, and the Emperor had to interfere. Oh 
yes, they ha ye the real Corsican blood, and they 
are not very comfortable l)eople to get along 
with.' 
But in spite of the e\'ident hatred of her hus- 
hand's family, the EU11)resS appeared to be entirely 
nnconcerned and at her ease as she strolled about 
:ul1ong the groups of her gnests with a kindly 
glance and a pleasant word for each of then). A 
tall, soldierly man, brown-faced and 1110ustached, 
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walked beside her, and she occasionally laid 
her hand with a caressing Illation upon his 
ann. 


'That is her son, Eugène de Beauharnais,' said 
my cOInpanion. 
, Her son! ' I exclaimed, for he seemed to me to 
be the older of the two. 
De Canlaincourt Bu1Ïled at IllY surprise. 
, You kno\v she married Beauharnais \vhen she 
was very young-in fact she was hardly sixteen. 
She has been sitting in her boudoir while her son 
has been baking in Egypt and Syria, BO that they 
have pretty well bridged over the gap between 
them. Do you Bee the tall, handsome, clean- 
shaven 1l1an \vho has just kiBsed Josel)hine's hand. 
That is Taln1a the fan10us actor. He once helped 
Napoleon at a critical moment of his career, and the 
Emperor has never forgotten the debt which the Con- 
sul contracted. That is really the secret of Talley- 
rand'B power. He lent Napoleon a hundred thou- 
sand francs before he set out for Egypt, and no\y, 
however llluch he distrustB hÏ1n, the Em})eror can- 
not forget that old kindness. I have never known 
him to abandon a friend or to forgive an enemy. 
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If you have once served hÌ1n well you Inay do what 
you like after\vards. There is one of hiB coach- 
IHen who is drunk froln lllorning to night. But 
he gained the cross at ßlarengo, and so he is 
safe. ' 
De Caulaincourt had nloved on to speak with 
some lady, and I was again left to my own thoughts, 
which turned upon thiB extraordinary man, who 
presented himself at one nlo111ent as a hero and at 
another as a spoiled child, with his nobler and his 
,vorse side alternating so rapidly that I had no 
sooner made up IllY mind about hinl than SOllie 
new revelation \vould destroy my yie\Y
 and drive Ino 
to some fresh conclusion. That he was necessary 
to France was evident, and that in serving hÏ1u 
one waB serving one's country. But was it an 
honour or a penance to serve hinl? '\Vas he worthy 
Inerely of obedience, or might love and eBteenl be 
added to it ? TheBe were the questions which we 
found it difficult to answer--and sonle of liB will 
never have answered theln np to the end of time. 
The COllipany had now lost all appearance of 
fornlality, and even the soldiers seenled to be at 
their ease. l\lany had gone into the side rOOll1B, 
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where they had formed tables for whist and for vingt- 
et-un. For Iny o,vn part I was quite entertained 
by,vatching the people, the beautiful \vomen, the 
handson1e nlen, the bearers of nan1es which had 
been heard of in no previous generation, but which 
now rung round the world. Illlmediately in front 
of me were Ney, Lannes, and l\Iurat chatting to- 
gether and laughing \vith the freedoIll of the camp. 
Of the three, t.wo were destined to be executed in 
cold blood, and the third to die upon the battle-field, 
but no coming shado,v ever cast a glOOll1 upon 
their cheery, full-blooded lives. 
A small, silent, n1iddle-aged Illan, who looked 
unhappy and ill at ease, had been leaning against 
the ,vall beside me. Seeing that he was as great a 
stranger as Illyself, I addressed some observation 
to hin1, to which he replied with great good-will, 
but in the n10st execrable French. 
'You don't happen to understand English?' 
he a.sked. 'rYe never 111et one living soul in this 
country who did.' 
, Oh yes, I understand it very ,veIl, for I have 
liyed most of my life over yonrler. But surely you 
are not English; sir? I understood that every 
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Englisl1111an In France "as under loek and key 
ever since the breach of the treaty of An1iens.' 
'No, I am not English,' he answered, 'I fiIn 
an American. JHy nanle is Robert Fulton, and I 
have to conle to these receptions because it is the 
only "
ay in which I can keep myself in the lnelnory 
of the Emperor, who is exan1Ïning SaIne inventions 
of Inine which will Inake great changes in naval 
,yarfare. 
IIaving nothing else to òo I asked this curious 
Anlerican what his inventions lllight be, and his 
replies very soon convinced llle that I had to do 
with a 111adman. He had sonle idea of nlaking a 
ship go against the ,vind and against the current 
by lneans of coal or ,yooel which ,yas to be 
burned inside of her. There ,vas SOlne other non- 
sense about floating barrels full of gunpowder 
,vhich ,vould blow a ship to pieces if she struck 
against them. I listened to hÏ1n at the time 
,vith an indulgent 
mile, but now looking back 
from the point of vantage of myoId age I can 
see that not all the warriors and stateslnen in that 
rOOln-no, not even the Emperor himse]{-have 
had as great an effect upon the history of the ,,"orld 
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as that silent Alllerican who looked so drab and so 
comlllonplace alllong the gold-slashed uniforll1s and 
the Oriental dresses. 
But suddenly our conversation was interrupted 
by a hush in the room-such a cold, uncomfortable 
hush as COlnes over a roonlful of happy, r01l1ping 
children when a grave-fåced elder comes amongst 
theIl1. The chatting and the laughter died away. 
The sound of the rustling cards and of the clicking 
counters had ceased in the other rooms. Every- 
one, lnen and WOIllen, had risen to their feet with 
a constrained expectant expression npon their 
faces. And there in the doorway were the pale 
face and the green coat ,vith the red cordon across 
the white waistcoat. 
There was no saying bow he 111ight behave upon 
these occasions. Sometimes he was capable of 
Leing the merriest and nlost talkatiye of the COll1- 
pany, but this ,vas rather in his consular than in 
his imperial days. On the other hand he 11light 
be absolutely ferocious, with an insulting observa- 
tion for everyone with WhOlll he caIne in contact. 
As a rule he was between these two extremes, 
ßilent, morose, ill at ease, shooting out curt little 
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ren1arks which Inade everyone ul1co111fortable. 
There was always a sigh of relief \vhen he would 
pass from one roon1 into the next. 
On this occasion he seelned to have not wholly 
recovered fron1 the stOrln of the afternoon, and 
he looked about hin1 with a brooding eye and a 
lowering brow. It chanced that I ,vas not yery 
far fron1 the door, and that his glance fell upon 


Il1e. 


, Come here, 1\lonsieur de Laval,' said he. He 
laid his hand upon my shoulder and turned to a 
big, gaunt man who had accompanied hin1 into tho 
room. 'Look here, Calnbacérès, you sin1pleton,' 
said he. 'You always said that the old families 
would neyer COine back, and that they" auld settle 
in England as the Huguenots have done. You see 
that, as usual, you h
ve miscalculated, for here is 
the heir of the de La vals come to offer his seryices
 
1\Ionsieur de La val, you are now my aide-de-caulp, 
and I beg you to keep with lne wherever I go.' 
This was pron10tion indeed, and yet I had 
sense enough to know that it ,vas not for my own 
sweet sake that the Emperor had done it, but in 
:>rder to encourage others to follow lne. 1\Iy 
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conscience approved what I had done, for no sordid 
motive and nothing but the loye of my country 
had prompted me; but now, as I walked round 
behind NalJoleon, I felt humiliated and ashamed, 
like a prisoner led behind the car of his captor. 
And soon there was something else to make 
Ine ashamed, and that "
as the conduct of him 
whose servant I had becoll1e. His nlanners were 
outrageous. As he had himself said, it was his 
nature to be always first, and this being so he 
resented those courtesies and gallantries by which 
111en are accustomed to disguise froln ,vomen the 
fact that they are the weaker sex. The Emperor, 
unlike Louis XIV., felt that even a temporary and 
conventional attitude of hlll11ility towards a woman 
"
as too great a condescension from his own absolute 
supremacy. Chivalry was an10ng those conditions 
of society which he refused to accept. 
To the soldiers be was amiable enough, with a 
nod and a joke for each of them. To his siBters 
also he said a few words, though rather in the 
tone of a drill sergeant to a pair of recruits. It 
,yas only when the EUlpress had joined him that 
his ill-humour caIne to it h2
.d. 


s 
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, I wish yo 11 would not wear those wisps of pink 
about your head, Josephine,' said he, pettishly. 
'All that women have to think about is how to 
dress themselves, and yet they cannot even do that 
with moderation or taste. If I see you again in 
such a thing I ,viII thrust it in the fire as I did 
your shawl the other day.' 
'You are so hard to please, Napoleon. You 
like one day what you cannot abide the next. But 
I ,,,ill certainly change it if it offends you,' said 
Josephine, with admirable patience. 
The Emperor took a few steps bet\veen the 
people, who had forlned a lane for us to pass 
through. Then he stopped and looked oyer his 
shoulder at the En1press. 
, How often have I told you, Josephine, that I 
cannot tolerate fat women.' 
, I always bear it in mind, Napoleon.' 
, Then ,vhy is 
Iadan1e de Chevreux present? ' 
'But surely, Napoleon, madalne is not very 
fat. ' 
'She is fatter than she should be. I should 
prefer not to see her. 'Vho is this?' He had 
paused before a young lady in a blue dress, ,vhose 
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knees seemed to be giving way under her as the 
terrible Emperor transfixed her with his searching 
eJes. 
, This is 1\Iademoiselle de Bergerot.' 
, How old are you? ' 
, Twenty-three, sire.' 
'It is time that you ,vere married. Every 
'V01l1an should be married at twentJ-three. How 
is it that JOu are not married? ' 
The poor girl appeared to be incapable of 
answering, so the En1press gently remarked that 
it was to the young men that that question should 
be addressed. 
c Oh, that is the difficulty, is it?' said the 
Emperor. ' "\Ve D1ust look about and find' a 
husband for you.' He turned, and to my horror 
I found his eJeB fixed with a questioning gaze upon 
my face. 
"Ve have to find you a wife also, 
fonsieur de 
Laval,' said he. '\V ell, "
elI, we shall see-we 
shall Bee. 'Yhat is your nalne ?' to a quiet refined 
man in black. 
, I am Grétry, the musician: 
I Yes, yes, I remember you. I have seen you 
s 2 
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a hundred tilnes, but I can never recall your nan1e. 
'Yho are you? ' 
, I aln Joseph de Chenier.' 
, Of course. I haye seen your tragedy. I haye 
forgotten the !Htlne of it, but it was not g
od. 
You have written some other poetry, have you 
not? ' 
'Yes, sire. I had your per111is
ion to dedicate 
my last volume to you.' 
, Very likely, but I have not had till1e to read 
it. It is a pity that we have no poets now in 
France, for the deeds of the last few years would 
have given a subject for a Homer or a "Virgil. It 
seems that I can create kingdonls but not poets. 
'Yhonl do you consider to be the greatest French 
writer? ' 
'Racine, sire.' 
, Then you are a blockhead, for Corneille was 
infinitely greater. I have no ear for 111etre or 
trivialities of the kind, but I can synlpathise with 
the spirit of poetry, and I am conscious that 
Corneille is far the greatest of poets. I would have 
111ade him my prime minister had he had the good 
fortune to live in my epoch. It is his intellect 
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,vhich I admire, his knowledge of the hUlnan heart, 
and his profound feeling. Are you ,vriting any- 
thing at present? ' 
'I am 'writing &, tragedy npon Henry IV., 
sire. ' 


, It will not do, sir. It is too near the present 
day, and I will not have politics upon the stage. 
"\Yrite a play about Alexander. 'Vhat is your 
name? ' 


He had pitched upon the same person whom 
he had already addressed. 
'I am still Grétry, the lllusician,' said he 
meekly. 
The Eluperor flushed for an insta.nt at the 
Ï1nplied rebuke. He said nothing, however, but 
passed on to where several ladies were standing 
together near the cloor of the card-room. 
, 'Vell, mac1aule,' said he to the nearest of then}, 
'I hope you are behaving rather better. "\Yhen 
last I heard from Paris your doings were furnishing 
the Quartier St. Gerlnain \vith a good deal of 
amusement and gossip.' 
, I beg that your Majesty will explain what you 
mean,' said she with spirit. 
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'They had coupled your name with that of 
Colonel Lasalle.' 
, It is a foul calumny, sire.' 
'Very possibly, but it is awkward when so 
many calumnies cluster round one person. You 
are certainly a most unfortunate lady in that 
respect. You had a scandal once before with 
General Rapp's aide-de-can1p. This must come to 
an end. What is your nalTIe?' he continued, 
turning to another. 
, l\fademoiselle de Périgord.' 
, Your age? ' 
, Twenty.' 
'You are very thin and your elbows are red. 
1\ly God, 1\Iadame Boismaison, are we never to see 
anything but this same grey gown and the red 
turban with the diamond crescent?' 
'I have never worn it before, sire?' 
'Then you had another the san1e, for I am 
,veary of the Bight of it. Let me never see you in 
it again. Monsieur de Rémusat, I n1ake you a 
good allo\vance. 'Vhy do you not spend it? ' 
I I do, sire.' 
'I hear that you have been putting down Jour 
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carriage. I do not give you money to hoard in a 
bank, but I give it to you that you may keep up a 
fitting appearance with it. Let me hear that your 
carriage is back in the coach-house when I return 
to Paris. J unot, you rascal, I hear that you ha ye 
been gambling and losing.' 
, The most infernal run of luck, sire,' said the 
soldier, 'I give you my ,vo

d that the ace fell four 
times running.' 
'Ta, ta, you are a child, with no sense of the 
value of money. How much do you owe? ' 
'Forty thousand, sire.' 
, 'VeIl, ,reIl, go to Lebrun and see what he 
can do for you. After all, we ,rere together at 
Toulon. ' 
, A thousand thanks, sire.' 
'Tut! You and Bapp and Lasalle are the 
spoiled children of the army. But no more cards, 
you rascal! I do not like low dresses, l\Iadanle 
Picard. They spoil even pretty women, but in you 
they are inexcusable. Now , Josephine, I am going 
to my room, and you can come in half an hour 
and read me to sleep. I am tired to-night, but I 
came to your salon, since you desired that I should 
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help you In welcoming and entertaining your 
guests. You can relnain here, 
Ionsieur de Laval, 
for your presence will not be necessary untìl I send 
you my orders.' 
And so the door closed behind hinl, and with 
a. long sigh of relief from everyone, from the 
Empress to the waiter with the negus, the friendly 
chatter began once n10re, yáth the click of the 
counters and the rustle of the cards just as 
they had been before he ca-:ne to help in the 
entertainment. 
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AND no\v, my friends, I anl coming to the end 
of those singular adventures ,vhich I encountered 
upon illY arriyal in France, adventures which 
might have been of son1e interest in thelTIselves 
had I not introduced the figure of the EU1peror, 
,,,ho has eclipsed them all as cOluplctely as the 
sun ec1ipses the stars. Eyen no\v, you see, after 
all these years, ill an old nlan's n1enloirs, the 
Emperor is still true to his traditions, and ,viII not 
brook any opposition. As I draw his ,yards and 
his deeds I feel that illY own poor story ,vithers 
before them. And yet if it had not been for 
that story I should not have had. an excuse for 
describing to you my first and most viyid im- 
pressions of him, and so it has served a purpose 
after all. You must bear ,vith me now while I tell 
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you of our expedition to the Red Mill and of 
what befell in the library of Grosbois. 
Two days had passed a,vay since the reception 
of the EmpreBs JOBephine, and only one remained 
of the time which had been allowed to Iny cousin 
Sibylle in which she Inight save her lover, and 
capture the terrible Toussac. For Iny own part I 
,vaB not so very anxious that 
he should save this 
craven lover of hers, whoBe handBome face belied 
the poor spirit within him. And yet this lonely 
beautiful ,voman, ,vith the strong ,vill and the 
loyal heart, had touched my feelings, and I felt that 
I would help her to anything--even against my 
own better judgment, if she should desire it. It 
was then with a mixture of feelings that late in the 
afternoon I sa,v her and General Savary enter 
the little room in which I lodged at Boulogne. 
One glance at her flushed cheeks and triulnphant 
eyes told me that she ,vas confident in her own 
success. 
'I told you that I would find him, Cousin 
LouiB!' she cried; 'I have come straight to you, 
because you said that you would help in the 
taking of him.' 
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, l\Iademoiselle insists upon it that I should not 
use soldiers,' said Savary, shrugging his shoulders. 
, No, no, no,' she cried with vehelnence. 'It 
has to be done with discretion, and at the sight of 
a soldier he would fly to some hiding-place, ,vhere 
you would never be able to follow hin1. I cannot 
afford to run a :isk. There is too much already at 
stake. ' 
'In such an affair three men are as useful as 
thirty,' said Savary. 'I should not in any case 
have employed more. You say that you have 
another friend, Lieutenant-?' 
'Lieutenant Gérard of the Hussars of Berchény.' 
( Quite so. There is not a more gallant officer 
III the Grand Army than Étienne Gérard. The 
three of us, l\lonsieur de La yal, should be equal to 
any ad ven ture.' 
, I am at your disposal.' 
'Tell us then, mademoiselle, ,vhere Toussac is 
hiding. ' 
, He is hiding at the Red l\IilI.' 
, But ,ve have searched it, I assure you that he 
is not there.' 
'When did you search it? ' 
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, Two days ago.' 
'Then he has come there since. I knew that 
Jeanne Portal loved hin1. I have watched her for 
six days. Last night she stole down to the Red 
l\lill with a basket of wine and fruit. All the 
1110rning I have seen her eyes sweeping the country 
side, and I have read the terror in them whenever she 
has seen the tw'inkle of a bayonet. I am as sure 
that Toussac is in the mill as if I had seen him with 
my own eyes.' 
'In that case there is not an instant to be lost,' 
cried Savary. 'If he knows of a boat upon the 
coast he is as likely as not to Blip away after 
dark and 11lake his escape for England. From 
t Ie Red J\lill one can see all the surrounding 
country, and !\ladel11oiselle is right in thinking 
that a large body of soldiers would only warn hin1 
to escape.' 
"Vhat do you propose then?' I asked. 
'That you meet us at the south gate of the 
camp in an hour's time dressed as you are. You 
Inight be any gentleman travelling upon the high 
road. I shaH see Gérarcl, and we shan adopt some 
suitable disguise. Bring your pistols, for it is with 
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the most deslJerate Illan in France ,ye have to do. 
'Ve shall have a horse at your disposal.' 
The setting sun lay dull and reel upon the 
western horizon, and tho whjte chalk cliffs of the 
French coast had all flushed into pink "when I found 
myself once more at the gate of the Boulogne Camp. 
There was no sign of my cOll1pal1ions, Lut a tall 
luan, dressed in a blne coat" ith brass buttons like 
a sillall country farn1er, was tightening the girth of 
a 11lagnificent black horse, whilst a little further on 
a slim young ostler was ,yaiting hy the roadside, 
holding the bridles of two others. It was only 
when I recognised one of the pair as the horse 
which I had ridden on my first c01l1ing to can1p 
that I answered the sll1ile UIJon the keen hanc1so1110 
face of the ostler, and saw the swarthy features of 
Savary under the broad-brimu1ed hat of the farmer. 
, I think that we may travel without fearing to 
excite suspicion,' said he. 'Crook that straight 
hack of yours a little, Gérard ! And no,v we shall 
push upon our way, or ,ve may find that we are too 
la tee ' 
l\Iy life has had itB share of adventures, and yet, 
somehow, this ride stands out above the others. 
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There over the waters I could dimly see the loon1 
of the English coast, with its suggestions of dreamy 
villages, humming bees, and the pealing of Sunday 
bellB. I thought of the long, white High Street of 
Ashford, with its red brick houses, and the inn with 
the great swinging sign. All my life had been spent 
in these peaceful surroundings, and now, here I was 
,vith a Bpirited horse between my knees, two pistols 
peeping out of my holsters, and a comn1Ïssion upon 
which my ,vhole future might depend, to arrest 
the mOBt redoubtable conspirator in France. No 
wonder that, looking back over many dangers and 
many vicissitudes, it is still that evening ride over 
the short crisp turf of the downs ,vhich stands out 
most clearly in my memory. One becolnes blasé 
to adventure, as one becomes blasé to all else which 
the world can give, save only the simple joys of 
home, and to taste the full relish of such an expe- 
dition one must approach it with the hot blood of 
youth still throbbing in one's veins. 
Our route, when we had left the uplands of 
Boulogne behind UB, lay along the skirts of that 
deBolate marsh in which I had wandered, and s
 in- 
land, through plains of fern and bramble, until the 
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fan1iliar black keep of the Castle of Grosbois rose 
upon the left. Then, under the guidance of Savary, 
we struck to the right down a sunken road, and so 
over the shoulder of a hill until, on a further slope 
beyond, 've saw the old ,vindrnill black against the 
evening sky. Its upper window burned red like [1 
spot of blood in the last rays of the setting SUllo 
Close by the door stood a cart full of grain sacks, 
with the shafts pointing down ,vards and the horse 
grazing at sonle distance. As we gazed, a WOlnan 
appeared ullon the downs and stared round, with 
her hand oyer her eyes. 
C See that! ' said Savary eagerly. ' He is there 
sure enough, or why should they be on their guard? 
Let us take this road which winds round the hill, 
find they will not see us until ".e are at the very 
door. ' 
, Should we not gallop forward?' I suggested. 
, The ground is too cut up. The longer way is 
the Bafer. As long as we are upon the road they 
cannot tell us from any other travellers.' 
We ,valked our horses along the path, therefore, 
'with as unconcerned an air as we could assume; 
but a sharp exclanlation made us glance suddenly 
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round, and there was the won1an standing on a 
hillock by the rottdside and gazing down at us with 
a face that was rigic.l with sUBpicion. The sight of 
the nlilitary bearing of nlY conl pan ions changed 
all her fear into certainties. In an instant she had 
whipped the shawl frotH her shoulders, and was 
waving it frantically over her head. \Vith a hearty 
curse Savary spurred his horse up the bank and 
galloped straight for the 111 ill, with Gérard and 
lTIyself at his heels. 
It was only just In time. \'{ e were still a 
hundred paces from the door ,vhen a nlan sprang 
out fronl it, and gazed about hill1, his head whisk- 
ing this way and that. There could be no n1Ïstaking 
the huge bristling beard, the broad chest, and tl:e 
rounded BhoulderB of Toussac. A glanco sho,ved 
hill1 that we ,vould ride hinl down before he could 
get away, and he sprang back into the mill) closing 
the heavy door with a clang behind hÏ111. 
'The ,vinclow, Gérard, the window!' cried 
Savary. 
There was a BmaU, square ,vindow opening into 
tte basement room of the mill. The young hussar 
disengaged himself frolll the saddle and flew through 
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-it as the clown goes through the hoops at 
:Franconi's. An instant later he had opened the 
door for us, with the Llood strealning from his faco 
and hands. 
, He has fled up the stair,' said he. 
, Then we need be in no hurry, since he cannot 
paEs us,' said Savary, as ,ye sprang frorn out 
horses. 'You have carried his first line of 
entrenchments ll10st gallantly, Lieutenant Gérard. 
I hope you are not hurt? ' 
, A few scratches, General, nothing 1110re.' 
, Get your pistols, then. "\Vhere is the miller? ; 
, Here I aUl/ said a squat, rough little fe II 0'", 
appearing in the open doorway. "Yhat do you 
111 can , you brigands, by entering my mill in this 
fashion? I am sitting reading my paper and 
snloking ll1Y pipe of coltsfoot, as my custom is 
about this tinle of the evening, and suddenly, 
,vithout a word, a 111an COl1l(
S flying through my 
window, covers 111e with glass, and opens IllY door 
to his friends outside. I've had trouble enough 
with ll1Y one lodger all ùay ,vithout three more of 
you turning up.' 


T 
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'Yon hase the conspirator Toussac In your 
house. ' 
, Tonssac ! ' cried the l11iller. ., Nothing of the 
kind. IIis nalne is l\Iaurice, and he is ê1 lllcrchani; 
in silks.' 
'He is the 111an we '''ant. 'Vo COllie ill the 
Ell1peror's nttl)J
.' 
The 111iller's jaw dropped ÐS he lÜ,tened. 
'I don't Inlow who he is, but he offered a good 
ptice for a bed and I asket1no 11101'0 questions. In 
these days one cannot expect a cGrtificate of cha- 
racter fron1 every lodger. But, of conrso, if it Ü; a 
lllatter of State, why, it is not for me to interfere. 
TIut, to do hinl justice, he was a quiet gentlenUtn 
enough until he had that letter just now.' 
"Vhat letter? Be careful what you say, you 
rascal, for your own head ll1ay find its way into 
the sawdust basket.' 
'It was a \YOlllan who brought it. I can only 
tell you what I know. He has been talking like a 
madn1an ever since. It 111ade 111Y LIooc1 run cold to 
hear hinl. There's someone Wh0111 he swears he 
will murder. I Ellall be very glad to see the last 
of hÏ111.' 
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'Now, gentIelll en," said Savary, drawing his 
cWOI'd, , \ve n1ay leave our horses here. There is no 
winc1o\v for forty feet, so he cannot esca!Je frolll us. 
If you will see that your pistols are primed, ,ye 
shan SOOl1 bring the feUow to tern1s.' 
The stair \yas a narrow winding one made of 
wood, \vhich led to a S 111 all loft lighted from a slit in 
the wall. 
Some remains of wood and a litter of stra,v 
showed that this was ,ylJere Toussac had spent his 
day. There waR, however, no sign of hinl now, and 
it was evident that he had ascended the next flight 
of steps. 'Ve clÜllbed thenI, only to find our way 
barred by a heavy door. 
'Surrender, Toussac!' cried f:)ètvary. 'It is 
useless to atteuIpt to escape us. 
A hoarse laugh sounded fron1 behind the door. 
'I anl not a lllan who surrenders. But I will 
11lake a bargain ,vith YO
l. I have a SnUtlllllatter 
of business to do to-night. If you will lea, c n10 
alone, I will give you lllY solenuI IJledge to surrender 
at the Canl}) to-nlorrow. I have a little deLt that I 
wish to pay. It is only to-day that I understood to 
whom lowed it.' 


T 2 
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, 'Vhat you ttsk is in1possible.' 
'It would save you a great deal of LrouùIe.' 
"Ve cannot grant such 
 request. You 111Ust 
surrender. ' 
, You'll have some \Vork first.' 
, CaIne, CaIne, you cannot escapc us. Put your 
shoulders against the door! Now, all together? ' 
There was the hot flash of a pistol fronl the key- 
hole, and a bullet smacked against the wall between 
us. 'Ye hurled ourselves against the door. It was 
massiye, but rotten with age. 'Vith a splintering 
and rending it gave ,yay before us. 'Ve rushed in, 
,veapons in hand, to find ourselves in an enlpty 
room. 
, 'Vhere the clevi] has he got to ? ' cried Savary, 
glaring round bin]. 'This is the top 1'001n of all. 
There is nothing ttùove it.' 
It was a square elllpty space ,vith a few corn- 
bags littered about. At the further side was an 
opcn window, and beside it lay a pistol, still Sll1ol\ing 
from the discharge. 'Ve aU rushed acr05S, ttnd, 
as "'e craned our heads over, a simultaneous cry of 
astonishment escaped from us. 
The distance to the ground was 80 great that 110 
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one could have survived the fall, but Toussac had 
taken adyantage of the presence of that cart full of 
grain-sacks, which I have described as haying lain 
close to the Inill. This had both shortened the dis.. 
tance and given hin1 an excellent Ineans of breaking 
the fall. Even so, howeyer, the shock had been 
tremendous, and as \ve looked out he was lying 
panting heayily upon the top of the bags. IIearing 
our cry, howeyer, he 100kec1 up, shook his fist de- 
fiantly, and, rolling frolll the cart, he sprang on to 
the back of Savary's black horse, and galloped off 
across the downs, his great beard flying in the 
,vind, untouched by the pistol bullets ,,,ith which 
,ve tried to bring hinl down. 
How we flew down those crealdng wooden stairs 
and out through the open door of the n1ill! Quick 
as ,ve were, he had a good start, and by the tin1e 
Gérard and I were in the saddle he had becollle a 
tiny n1an upon a sl11aU horse galloping up the 
green slope of the opposite hill. The shades of 
evening, too, ,vere drawing in, and upon his left ,vas 
the huge salt-marsh, where we should have found it 
difficult to follow him. The chances were certainly 
in his favour. And yet he never swerved frQm hi
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course, but kept straight on across the downs on fL 
line which took hinl farther and farther fronl the 
sea. Every instant ,,'e feared to see hÏ1n dart away 
in the morass, but still he held his horse's head 
against tho hill-side. 'Yhat could he be l11aking 
for? lIe novel' pulled rein and noyor glanced 
round, but flew onwards, liko a 111an with fL definite 
goal in view. 
Lieutenant Gérard and I were lighter men, and 
our mounts \vere as good as his, so that it ,"vas not 
long before we began to gain upon hilll. If we could 
only keep hin1 in sight it was certain that we should 
ride him down; but there ,,'as always the {langer 
that he might use his kno\vledge of the èountry to 
throw us off his track. As \ve sank beneath each 
hill Iny heart sank also, to rise again with renewed 
hope as \ve caught sight of hÏ1n once Blore galloping 
in front of us. 
But at 12\Jst that which I had feared befell ns. 
'Ve \vere not more than a couple of hundred paces 
behind him ,,-hen we lost all trace of hinl. lIe had 
vanished behind SOUle rolling ground, and we 
could see nothing of hÏ1n when \Ye reached the 
snnl11lit. 
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, There is a road there to the left,' cried Gérard, 
whose Gascon hlood was aflame 'with excitenlent. 
, On, nlY friend, on, let us keep to the left! ' 
'\Yait a 1110l11ent! ' I cried. ' There is a bridle- 
path upon the right, and it is as likely that he took 
that.' 
, Then do you tal\:e one and I the other.' 
tOne n1onlent, I hear the sound of hoofs! ' 
, Yes, yes, it is his horse! ' 
A great black horse, ,,-hich ,vas certainly that of 
General Sayary, had broken out suddenly through 
a dense tangle oÎ LralnLlcs in front of us. The 
saddle \vas en1 pty. 
, He has found SOllle hiding-place here anlongst 
the Lraulbles,' I cried. 
Gérard had already sprung froln his horse, and 
was leading hÜn through the bushes. I follo".ed 
his example, and in a nlinute or two \1'e luade our 
WflY down a winding path into a deep chalk 
quarry. 
, There is no Rjgn of hill1 !' cried G{'rard. 
has escaped us.' 
But suddenly I had understood it all. 
furious rage which the nliller had described 


, lIe 


His 
to us 
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was causeclno doubt by his learning how he canlC 
to be betrayed npon the night of his arrival. This 
sweetheart of his had in SOlne way discovered it, 
and had let him know. IIis promise to deliycr 
himself up to-morrow was in order to give hiln 
tÏ1ne to have his revenge upon 111Y uncle. And 
no,,, with one idea in his head he had ridden to this 
chalk quarry. Of cou.rse, it nlust be the sanle 
chalk quarry into which the underground passage 
of Grosbois opened, and no doubt during his 
treasonable meetings with nlY uncle he had learned 
the secret. Twice I hit upon the '''fong 8pOt, but at 
the third trial I gained the face of the cliff, Inade 
lllY way bebvcen it and the bushes, and found the 
narro,v opening, which was harllly visible in the 
gathering darkness. During our search Savary had 
overtaken us on foot, so no,v, leaving our horses in 
the chalk-pit, 111Y two conlpanions followed 111e 
through the narrow entrance tunnel, and on into the 
larger and older passage beyoud. 'Ve had no lights, 
and it was as black as pitch within, so I stumbled 
forward as best I might, feeling nlY way by keep- 
ing one hand upon the side wall, and tripping 
occasionally over thc stones which were scattered 
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along the path. It had seemed no very great 
distance when lilY uncle had led the way with the 
light, but now, ,vhat ,vith the darkness, and what 
with the uncertainty and the tension of our feelings, 
it appeared to be a long journey, and Sayary's deep 
voice at IllY elbow growled out questions as to how 
many more Iniles we were to travel in this l1lolebeap. 
, Hush!' whispered Gérard. ' I hear SOllleone 
in front of us.' 
'Ye stood listening in breathless silence. Then 
far away through the darkness I heard the sound 
of a door creaking upon its hinges. 
'On, on !' cried Savary, eagerly. 'The rascal 
is there, sure enough. This time at least we have 
got hÏ1n ! ' 
But for 111Y part I had nlY fears. I renlembcreù 
that tny uncle had opened the door which led into 
the castle by SOllle secret catch. This sound which 
we had heard seemed to show that Toussac had 
also linown how to open it. nut suppose that he 
had closed it behinù hhn. I remenlùered its size 
and the iron clanlpings which bound it together. 
It ,vas possible that even at the last IllOl1lcnt we 
nlight find ourselves face to face ,vith an insuperable 
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obstacle. On and on 'we hurried in the dark, and 
then suddenly I could bave raj..sed n, shout of joy, 
for there in the distance was a yellow' glinul1er of 
light, only visible in contrast ,yith the black dark- 
ness which lay between. The door ,,,,as open. In 
his 111ad thirst for vengeance Toussac had neyer 
given a thought to the pursuers at his heels. 
And no,v we need no longer grope. It ,YfiS [t 
race along the passage and up the ,vinding stair, 
through the second door, and into the stone-flagged 
corridor of the Castle of Grosbois, with the oil-hunp 
still burning at the end of it. A frightful cry-a 
long-drawn screanl of terror and of pain- -rang 
through it as we entered. 
, He is killing hilll ! He is killing hill1 ! ' cried 
a voice, and a WOll1an servant rushed llutdly out 
in to the passage. 'Help, help; he is killing 

Ionsieur Bernac ! ' 
'"\Yhere is he ? ' shouted Savary. 
, There! The library! The door ,,,,ith the green 
curtain! ' Again that horrible cry rang out, dying 
down to a harsh croaking. It ended in a loud, 
sharp sniclr, as when one cracks one's joint, but 
n1any tÌ1nes louder. I knew only too ,veIl what 
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that dreadful f:1ound portended. ,Ye rushed 
together into the roon1, but tho hardened Savary 
and the dare-devil hussar Loth recoiled in horror 
fronl the sight which Inet our gaze. . 
ì\Iy uncle had been seated v\Titing at his desk, 
with his back to the door, when his 111urderer had 
entered. Ko doubt it was at the first glance oyer 
his shoulder that he had raised the SCrea111 ,,,hen he 
saw that terrible hairy face con1Ïng in upon him, 
wbile the second cry lllay haye been when those 
great hands clutched at his head. lIe had never 
risen fronl his chair-perhaps he had been too 
paralysed Ly fear-and he still sat with his L
ck to 
the door. But what struck the colour frol11 our 
cheeks ,vas that his head had been turned COlll- 
pletely round, so that his horriLly distorted purple 
face looked squarely at us fro111 between his 
shoulders. Oftcn in Iny c1reanls that thin face, 
with the bulging grey eyes, and the shockingly open 
1110uth, comes to disturb 111e. Beside hin1 stood 
Toussac, his face flushed ,,'ith triulnph, and his 
great arms folded across his chest. 
, "'Yell, IllY friends,' said he, 'you are too late, 
J"ou see. I have paid 111Y debts after all.' 
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, Surrender!' cried Savary. 
, Shoot away! Shoot away!' he cried, drllln.. 
lning his hands upon his breast 'Yon don't 
suppose I fear your n1Íserable pellets, <10 you? Ob, 
you Ï1uagine you will take n1e alive! I'll soon 
knock that idea out of your heads.' 
In an instant he had s'\,"ung a heavy chair over 
his head, and was rushing furiously at us. 'Ye all 
fired our 11istols into hÎ1n together, but nothing 
could stop that thunderbolt of a lnan. '\Vith the 
blood spurting froln his ,,'ounds, he lashed madly 
out with Lis chair, but his eyesight happily failed 
hill1, and his swashing blo,v came down upon the 
corner of the table with a crash which broke it into 
fragn1cn ts. Then with a mad bellow of rage he 
sprang upon Sayary, tore hÎlu down to the ground, 
and had his handl1pon his chin before Gérarcl and 
I couhl seize hÎ1n by the arms. 'Ye were three 
strong men, but he was as strong as all of us put 
together, for again and again he shook hin1self 
free, and again and again ,ye got our grip upon hilu 
once more. But he was losing b
ood fast. Every 
instant his huge strength ebbed away. 'Vith a 
supreme effort he staggered to his feet , the tbree of 
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Us hanging on to hin1 like hounds on to a bcal\ 
Then, with a Bhout of rage and despair which 
thundered through the ,vhole castle, his knees gave 
way under hinl, and he fell in a huge inert heap 
upon the floor, his black beard bristling up towardö 
the ceiling. 'Ve all stood panting round, ready to 
spring upon hin1 if he should mo.;e; but it was 
over. He ,,,as dead. 
Savary, deadly pale, was leaning with hi::> hand 
to his side against the table. It was not for 
nothing that those luighty arnlS had been thrown 
round hiln. 
'I feel as if I had been hugged by a bear,' 
said he. '1V ell, there is ono dangerous 111an tho 
less in France, and the Elnperor bas lost one 
of his enemies. ....I\..11d yet he ,vas a brave 111an 
too ! ' 
, 'Vhat a soldier he would have 111ade!' said 
Gérard thoughtfully. "Yhat a quartermaster for 
the IIussars of Berchény ! lIe 111USt have been t1 
very foolish perso11 to set his will against that of 
the Elnperor.' 
I bad selttcd 11lYHelf, sick and lhLzcd, upon the 
settee, for scel1eô of bloodshed were Hew to lTIe 
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then, and this one had been enough to shock the 
IllOSt hardened. Savary gave us all a little cognac 
fran1 his flask, and then tearing down one of the 
curtains he laid it over the terrible figure of my 
1; l1cle Bernac. 
, \Ve can do nothing here,' said he. ' I 111ust 
get back and report to the Emporor as soon as 
possible. But all these papers of Berl1ac's n1ust 
be seized, for Inany of theln bear npon this and 
other conspiracies.' As he spoke he gathered 
together a nnn1ber of doclunents which ,,,ere 
scattered about the table-among the others a 
letter ,yhich lay before hÌ1n upon the desIr, and 
which he had apparently just finished at the time 
of Toussac's irruption. 
'Hullo, what's this?' saiJ Savary, glancing 
over it. 'I fancy that our friend Berllac was a 
dangerous l11an also. "l\Iy dear Catulle-I beg of 
:yon to sendillc by the very first lllail another Vhia1 
of the sallIe tasteless essence which yon sent three 
years ago. I Inean the alnlonc1 decoction which 
lea yes no traces. I have particular reasons for 
wanting it in the course of next ,veek, so I inlplore 
you not to delay. You may rely upon 1ny interest 
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with the Emperor whenevm.' you have occasion to 
delnalld it." , 
'...t\.ddressecl to a chemist in All1Ïens,' said 
Savary, turning over the letter. ' ..c\.. poisoner t,hen, 
on the top of his other virtues. I wonder for 
Yihonl this essence of alnlonds which leaves no 
trace was intended.' 
, I wonder,' said 1. 
After all, he was lllY uncle, and he was dead, so 
why should I say further "I 
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THE END 


GENEIU.L S.\Y.
RY rode straight to POfit de ]Jri<Iues 
to report to the Eillperor, while Gérard returne<1 
with me to n1Y lodgings to share a bottle of wine. 
I had expected to find my Cousin Sibylle there, but 
to IllY surprise there was no sign of her, nor had 
she left any "
ord to tell us whither she had gonc. 
It was just after daybreak in the 11lorning 
when I woke to find an equerry of the Enlperor 
with his hand upon 111Y shoulller. 
, The EU1peror desires to see you, 1\Ionsieur de 
Laval,' said he. 
, 'Yhere? ' 
, At the ront de Briques.' 
I knew that 1)r01l1ptituc1c ,va
 the fÌrst requisite 
for those who hoped to advance then1
eh'es in hi
 
serVIce. In ten ll1inutes I was in the saddle, and 
in half an hour I was at the chilteau. I wa
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conducted upstairs to a room In which were 
the Emperor and Josephine, she reclining UIJon a 
sofa in a charming dressing-gown of pink and 
lace, he striding about in his enel'getic fashion, 
dressed in the curious costume which he assumed 
before his official hours had l'lljgun-a white 
sleeping suit, red Turkish s
lppers, and a white 
bandanna handkerchief tied round his head, the 
whole giving hil11 the appearance of a 'Vest Indian 
plan tel'. Fron1 the strong sluell of cau-de-Cologne 
I judged that he had just come from his bath. 
He was in the best of h11111ou1's: and she, as usual, 
reflected hin1, so that they were two smiling faces 
,,'hich were turned upon me as I was announced. 
It was hard to believe that it was this nlan with 
the kindly expression and the genial eye who had 
COlne like an east wind into the reception-room the 
other night, and len a trail of wet cheeks and 
downcast faces wherever he had passed. 
, You have made an excellent début as aicle-de- 
cfilnp,' said he; 'Savary has told me all that has 
occurred, and nothing could have been better 
arranged. I have not tin1e to think of such things 
myself, but my wife will sleep more soundly no,v 
U 
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that she knows that this Toussac IS out of the 


, 
way. 
'Yes, yes, he ,vas a terrihlû nuul,' cried. thr 
Empress. 'So was that Georges Cadol1dal. They 
were Loth terrible men.' 
'I have n1Y star, Josephine,' said Napoleon, 
patting her upon the head. 'I see my own career 
lying before llle and I know exactly what I anl 
destined to do. :K othing can harlll 111e until my 
,york is aceolllplished. The Arahs are believers in 
Fate, and the Arabs are in the right.' 
, Then why should you plan, Napoleon, if eyery- 
thing is to be decided by Fate? ' 
'Because it is fated that I should plan, you 
little stupid. Don't you see that that is part of 
Fate also, that I should have a brain which is 
capable of planning. I aI'll always building behind 
a scaffolding, and no one can see what I nn1 
building until I have finished. I never look 
forward for less than two years, and I have been 
busy allll1orning, l\Ionsieur de Laval, in planning 
out the events ,vhich will occnr in ihe autumn 
and winter of 1807. By the way, that good-looking 
cousin of yours appears to have 111anaged this 
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affair very cleverly. She is a very fine girl to be 
,vasted UI)on such a creature as the Lucien Lesage 
,,'ho has been screaming for mercy for fi 'week past. 
Do you not think that it is a great l)ity ? ' 
I acknovdedged that I did. 
'It is always so with women-ideologists, 
dreamers, carried away by whims and Ï1naginings. 
They are like the Easterns, who cannot conceive 
that a rnan is a fine soldier unless he has a 
formidable presence. I could not get the Egyptians 
to believe that I was a greater general thanl{]éber, 
because he had the body of a porter and the head 
of a hair-dresser. So it is v;ith this 1)001' creature 
Lesage, who will be Inade a 
l
ro by ,,"Olnen because 
he has an oyal face and tile eyes of a calf. Do 
you imagine that if she were to see him in his 
true colours it would turn her against him? ' 
'I am convinced of it, sire. Frolll the little 
that I have seen of my cousin I am sure that no 
one could have a greater c0ntempt for cowardice 
or for ill eanness.' 
'You speak warmly, sir. You are not by 
chance just a little touched yourse]f by this fair 
cousin of yours? ' 
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'Sire, I have already told you--' 
'Ta, ta, ta, but she is across the water, and 
many things have happened since then.' 
Constant had entered the room. 


, He has been admitted, sire.' 
, Very good. 'Ve shall nlove into the next 
room. Josephine, you shall come too, for it is 
your business rather than mine.' 
The rOODl into which we passed was a long, 
narrow one. There were two windows 
Jt one siùe, 
but the curtains had been drawn alDlost across, so 
that the light was not very good. At the further 
door was Roustenl the 1Iauleluke, and beside hifD, 
with arnlS folded and his face sunk do,vnwards in 
an attitude of shame and contrition, there ,yas 
standing the very man of whonl 'we had been 
talking. He looked up with scared eyes, and started 
,vith fear when he saw the Enlperor approaching 
hÏ1n. Napoleon stood with legs apart and his 
hands behind his back, and 1001ied at hinl long and 
searchingly. 
, "\Vell, my fine fellow/said he at 
have burned your fingers, and I do not 
you will come near the fire again. 


last, 'you 
fancy that 
Or do 
70U 
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perhaps think of continuing with politics as a pro- 
fession ? ' 
'If your l\Iajesty will overlook what I have 
done,' Lesage stammered, 'I shall faithfully pro- 
mise you that I will be your most loyal servant 
until the day of my death.' 
, Hum! ' said the Elnperor, spilling a pinch of 
snuff over the front of his white jacket. 'There is 
some sense in what you say, for no one makes so 
good a servan-t as the luan who has had a thorough 
fright. But I am a very exacting master.' 
, I do not care ,vhat you require of me. Every- 
thing will be welcome, if you ,vill only give me 
your forgiveness.' 
'For example,' said the Emperor. ' It is one 
of my whimB that ,vhen a man enters my service I 
shall marry him to ,vhom I like. Do you agree 
to that? ' 
There was a struggle upon the poet's face, and 
he clasped and unclasped his hands. 
· May I ask, sire- ? ' 
, Yon may ask nothing.' 
'But there are circumstances, sire-' 
'There, there, that is enough!' cried the 
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Emperor harshly, turning upon hiB heel. I do not 
argue, I order. There is a young lady, ]'Iade- 
moiselle de Bergerot, for whom I desire a husband. 
'Vill you marry her, or will you return to prison? ' 
Again there was the struggle in the man'B face, 
and he was silent, twitching and writhing in his 
indecision. 
'It iB enough! ' cried the Elnperor. 'Rouste1l1, 
call the guard! ' 
, No, no, sire, do not send me back to prison.' 
, rrhe guard, Roustem ! ' 
, I will do it, sire! I will do it! I willinarry 
,vholnever you please! ' 
'You villain!' cried a YOICe, and there was 
Sibylle standing in the opening of the curtains at 
one of the ,vindo\vs. Her face waB pale with anger 
and her eyes shining with scorn; the parting cur- 
tains framed her tall, slim figure, \vhich leaned 
forwards in her fury of passion. She had forgotten 
the Emperor, the Empress, everything, in her 
revulsion of feeling against thiB craven whon1 she 
had loved. 
, They told me what you were,' she cried. ' I 
would not believe then1, I could not believe them- 
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for I did not know that there was upon this earth 
a thing so contenlptible. They said that they 
would prove it, and I defied them to do so, and 
now I see you as you are. Thank God that I have 
found you out in tÏ1ne! And to think that for 
your sake I have brought about the death of a man 
\vho was worth a hundred of you! Oh, I am 
rightly punished for an Ul1,voluanly act. Toussac 
has had his revenge.' 
'Enough! ' said the EUlperor sternly. 'Con- 
stant, lead l\Iadenloiselle Bernac into the next 
room. As to you, sir, I do not think that I can 
condemn any lady of IllY Court to take such a man 
as a husband. Suffice it that you have been shown 
in your true colours, and that 1Iadenloiselle Bernac 
has been cured of a foolish infatuation. Roustem, 
remove the prisoner ! ' 
'There, l\Ionsieur de Laval,' said the Emperor, 
when the wretched Lesage had been conducted 
from the room. ' 'Ve ha ve not done such a bad 
piece of ,york between the coffee and the breakfast. 
It was your idea, Josephine, and I give you credit 
for it. But now, de Laval, I feel that we owe 
you some recompense for having set the young 
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aristocrats a good example, and for having had a 
share in this Toussac business. You have certainly 
acted very ,veIl.' 
'I ask no recompense, sire,' said I, ,vith an 
uneasy sense of 'what ,vas c0111ing. 
, It is your modesty that speaks. But I have 
already decided upon your reward. You shall 
have such an allowance as will permit you to keep 
up a proper appearance as 111Y aide-de-camp, and 
I have detern1ined to marry you suitably to one 
of the ladies-in-waiting of the Empress.' 
l\Iy heart turned to lead within 111e. 
'But, Eire,' I stammered, 'tbis is in1possible.' 
, Oh, you have no occasion to hesitate. The lady 
13 of excellent family and she is not ,vanting in 
personal charm. In a word, the affair is settled, 
and the marriage takes place upon Thursday.' 
, But it is impossible, sire,' I repeated. 
, Impossible! 'Vhen you have been longer In 
111Y service, sir, you will understand that that is a 
word which I do not tolerate. I tell you that it is 
settled.' 
, l\Iy love is givEn to another, SIre. It IS not 
possible for me to change.' 
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, Indeed!' said the Emperor coldly. 'If you 
persist in such a resolution you cannot expect to 
retain your place in my household.' 
Here was the whole Btructure which n1Y alnbi- 
tion had planned out crumbling hopelessly about 
my ears. And yet what waB there for IHe to do? 
'It is the bitterest mOinent of my life, sire,' 
said I, 'and yet I must be true to the promise 
which I have given. If I have to be a beggar Ly 
the roadside, I shall none the less 111arry Eugénie 
de Choiseul or no one.' 
The Empress had risen and had apIJroached 
the window. 
, 'tV ell, at least, before you make up your Inind, 

Ionsieur de La yal,' said she, 'I Bhould certainly 
take a look at this lady-in-waiting of mine, 'VhJl1l 
you refuse with such indignation.' 
'Vith a quick rasping of rings she drew back 
the curtain of the second window. A wonlan was 
Btanding in the recess. She took a step forward 
into the roon1, and then-and then with a cry and 
a spring my arlllS were round ber, and bers round 
me, and I ,vas standing like a nlan in a dream, 
looking down into the sweet laughing eyes of my 
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Eugénie. It was not until I had kissed her and 
kissed her again upon her lips, her cheeks, her hair, 
that I could persuade myself that she was indeed 
reaIJy there. 
'Let us leave them,' said the VOIce of the 
Elnpress behind me. 'Come, Napoleon. It Inakes 
nle sad! It re111Ïnds 111e too nluch of the old days 
in the Rue Chautereine.' 


So there is an end of my little rOllU1nce, for the 
Emperor's plans ,,'ere, as usual, carried out, and 
we were married upon the Thursday, as he had 
said. That long and all-powerful arn1 had plucked 
her out fron1 the I{entish town, and had brought 
her across the Channel, in order to l11ake sure of 
Iny allegiance, and to strengthen the Court by 

he presence of a de Choiseul. As to IllY cousin 
Sibylle, it shall be written S01118 day how she 
Inarriecl the gallant Lieutenant Gérard Inany years 
afterwards, when he had LeC0111e the chief of a 
brigade, and one of the most noted cavalry leaders 
in all the armies of ]'rance. Some day also I may 
tell how I came back into my rightful inheritance 
of Grosbois, \, hieh is still darkened to me by the 
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thought of that terrible uncle of mine, and of what 
happened that night when Toussac stood at bay in 
the library. But enongh of ll1e and of 111Y sUlall 
fortunes. You have already heard 1110re of then1, 
perhaps, than you carc for. 
As to the Emperor, sonle faint shado,y of wholn 
I have tried in these pages to raise before you, you 
ha ve heard from hiBtory how, despairing of gaining 
cOl1lmand of the Channel, and .fearing to attempt 
an invasion which 111ight be cut off from behind, 
he abandoned the calllp of Boulogne. You haye 
heard also how, with this very army which ,vas 
meant for England, he Btruck down Austria and 
Russia in one year, and Prussia in the next. :From 
the day that I entered his service until that on 
which he sailed forth over the Atlantic, never to 
return, I have faithfully shared his fortunes, 
rising with his star and sinking with it also. 
And yet, as I look back at myoid master, I find it 
very difficult to say if he was a very good man or 
a very bad one. I only kno,v that he was a very 
great one, and that the things in which he dealt 
\vere also so great that it is in1possible to judge 
him by any ordinary standard. Let him rest 
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silently, then, in his great red ton1b at the 
Invalides, for the worlullan's 'fork is done, and the 
l11Ïghty hand which 11loulded France and traced 
the lines of 1110dern Europe has crumbled into 
dust. The Fates have used hin1, and the :Fates 
haye thrown hiln away, but still it lives, the 
111en10ry of the little lnan in the grey coat, aud 
still it moves the thoughts and actions of men. 
SOllIe have writtEn to praise and S0111e to blallll', 
but for 111Y own part I have tried to do neither ono 
nor the other, but only to ten the ilnpression 
,yhich he Inade upon me in t1:ìose far-off days when 
the Arlny of England lay at Boulogne, and I came 
back once more to my Castle of Grosbois. 


rnlXTED DY 
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Illustrations by the Author, and a Portrait. 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, 
SKETCHES, A
D REVIEWS. With I1lus- 
trations by the Author. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO ' PUNCH.' \Vith 
132 Illustrations by the Author. 


EDITION. 


Complete in Thirteen Volumes, Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, 
price 5S. each. 
Sets, handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt top, price 1;3. ss.; or in half-morocco, 
gilt, price.l; 5. IOS. 


I.-V ANITY FAIR. 
a.-THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. 
J.-THE NEW COMES. 
...-ESMOND AND BARRY LYNDON. 
s.-THE VIRGINIANS. 
6.-THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 
to which is prefixed A SHABBY GENTEEl 
STORY. 
1.-P ARIS, IRISH. AND EASTERN 
SKETCHES :- 
Paris Sketch Book-Irish Sketch Book-Com- 
hill to Cairo. 
B.-HOGGARTY DIAMOND, YELLOW- 
PLUSH PAPERS,AND BURLESQUES:- 
The Great Hoggarty Diamond _ Yellowplush 
l'apeß-Novels by Eminent Hands-Jeames'. 
Dury_Adventuresof Major Gahagan.-A Legend 
of the Rhine-Rebecca and Rowena _The His- 
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The Book of Snobs-Sketches and Travels in 
London_ Character Sketches-Meo's 'Vives_ 
the Fitzboodle Papers-The Bedford Row COD- 
spiracy-A Little Dinner at Timmins's. 
lo.-ROUNDABOUT PAPERS AND 
LECTURES :_ 
Roundabout Papers- The Four Georges_The 
English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century_ 
The Second Funeral of Napoleon. 
n.-CATHERINE, &c. 
Catherine-Lovel the Widower_Denis Duval- 
Ballads- The Wolves and the Lamb-Critical 
Reviews-Little Travels and Roadside Sketches. 
12.-CHRISTMAS BOOKS:- 
Mrs. Perkins's Ball-Dr. Birch-Our Street_The 
Kickleburys on the Rhine_ The Rose and the 
RID&'. 
13.-MISCELLANEOU S ESSAYS 
SKETCHES. AND REVIEWS; CONTRl 
Bt1TIONS TO · PUNCH: 
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PRESS OPINIONS. 


THE TIMES.-' We congratulate Mr. A. Conan Doyle. \Ve could not desire a 
more stirring romance, or one more flattering to our national traditions. We feel 
throughout that Mr. Conan Doyle's story is not a mere item in the catalogue of exciting 
romances. It is real literature. It ought to succeed - and we think it will.' 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE.-' Dr. Conan Doyle has done notbing better than 
cc The White Company." The whole narrative is written with spirit, and is full of life 
and vigour.' 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW.-' The book is a good book, and will be devoured 
with eagerness by all healthy.minded Britons who love adventure.' 
MR. JAMES PAYN, in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.-' I have read 
nothing of the kind so good since II Ivanhoe;' with which it has many points of 
resemblance. · 
THE GUARDIAN.-' A piece of healthy and artistic workmanship. . . . It ought 
not to be overlooked by any who find their pleasure in U the more excellent way" of 
II Ivanhoe" and II Hereward the Wake. II · 
VANITY FAIR.-' Not only exciting, amusing, and interesting, but also in the 
highest degree instructive.' 
THE WORLD.-' The pith lies in the narrative, in the quick succe"sion of stirring 
scenes, in the broad course of events. In this respect II The White Company" is a 
brave thing.' 
THE ATHENÆUM.-' As brisk and as lively as could be wished.' 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER.-' Dr. Doyle's new story, cc The \Vhite Company," 
should endear its author to the hearts of British boys and men.' 
THE OBSERVER.-'It is, in fact, as good a history of adventure and battle as we 
have read for a long time. Its interest rivals that of the best of Mr. R. L. Stevenson's 
stories, with this difference, that Mr. Doyle knows better how to deal with the ladies of 
his dramatis þersonæ. "The White Company" is excellent literature.' 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.-'Dr. Doyle is an admirable rtUonteur, and his 
descriptions are managed with inimitable spirit and verve.' 
THE SCOTSMAN.-' Mr. Conan Doyle has written a tale in which young people 
at least will find a delight scarcely inferior to that with which they have perused 
"Ivanhoe." Its readers will be at once fascinated and enlightened as to the history and 
customs of a stirring time.' 
BLACK AND WHITE.-' Mr. Conan Doyle has chosen a fine subject, and worked 
it out very cleverly, in the exploits of cc The White Company.... 
THE INDEPENDENT.-' When the opening chapters of this vigorous historical 
romance appeared in the Cornkill, we prophesied that it would prove one of the most 
notable of this year's novels, and now that the complete book is before us we emphatically 
reiterate our first opinion.' 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.-'Mr. Conan Doyle writes an excellent style, 
pure and harmonious. There is absolutely no padding, and here and there are passages 
of great beauty.' 
THE GLASGOW HERALD.-. Mr. DOfle has decidedly achieved success in this 
work, which is a capital specimen of the histoncal novel.' 
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